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The Nature and Scope of Control over 
School Children by School Authorities 


FREMONT L. PUGSLEY, MELROSE, MASS. 


ONSIDERATION of this subject has been sug- 
gested to me by the current discussions of what 
has, perhaps rightly, been called ‘*the knottiest 
problem which has arisen in school circles for 
years”; namely, the problem of what to do con- 
cerning the secret societies in our high schools. 
Upon reading more or less of these discussions, 
it has seemed to me evident that the principles 

according to which this so-called knotty problem must be 
solved, if a real solution is finally to be had, are not generally 
well understood. And so, in attempting to say something 
which shall materially aid in this desired solution, it appears to 
be necessary first to go behind the problem itself and examine 
and set forth as clearly as possible the true relations existing 
between school children and school authorities. Moreover, I 
think it is generally admitted that the most prolific cause of diffi- 
culty and friction between such authorities and pupils and 
parents is a misunderstanding, often to some extent mutual, as 
to the nature and scope of control which the former rightfully 
have over the latter. 

First, then, let us consider the nature of this control. Pri- 
marily, of course, it arises from the necessary relations of 
parent and child. But in every well-organized state of society 
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the rights of control, necessary to the education of children, no 
longer remain in the parents exclusively, but have been dele- 
gated, in greater or less degree, by the parents themselves to 
some person or persons who are said to be, for purposes of ed- 
ucation, 7 loco parentis. Doubtless this fact is the one great 
stumbling block in the way of a clear understanding. On ac- 
count of it, many parents and pupils appear to regard teachers 
and school officials as mere servants, hired and paid to do for 
them a service not otherwise conveniently provided for; and, 
therefore, many parents and even some pupils are not accus- 
tomed to regard themselves as in any real sense subordinate to 
school officers and teachers ; hence, they naturally rebel when- 
ever the latter attempt to assert any real authority over them. 
Especially is this true of that very large, and, as I believe, rap- 
idly increasing class of pupils who have never known by ex- 
perience in their own homes what the exercise of a wise and 
firm authority really is, and are even surprised and angered if 
perchance they find that such a thing anywhere really exists. 
But the manner in which these rights of control have been 
delegated by parents to others must be understood in order to 
remove the stumbling block. That it has not been done in that 
simple and direct manner in which an ordinary agent is clothed 
with the authority of his principal, needs to be emphasized. 
While it is true that in our country the people are sovereign, 
and that whatever rights of authority or control public officials 
have are granted them by the people, it is also true that school 
officers and teachers are much more than the mere agents of the 
citizens of the particular town or district for which they are ap- 
pointed. That the citizens of every school district should have 
a greater interest and pride in the schools of their own district 
than in others is natural and right, but when speaking, as they 
so often do, of the excellence of ‘‘our” schools, ‘‘our” teachers, 
‘sour” school board, etc., in contrast with those of some other 
district, they are prone to forget that, though they have taxed 
themselves to build their own schoolhouses and support their 
own schools, yet the schools and teachers, etc., are not exclu- 
sively theirown. They are prone to forget that schools are in- 
stitutions of the state, and not of the town or district ; and that 
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the teachers and officials, though appointed by local authority, 
are representatives of and amenable to the state. They are 
prone to forget that the immediate source of the powers exer- 
cised by school authorities in the conduct of schools and the 
control of school children is in the state, placed there by the 
citizens thereof in the adoption of its constitution; and that in 
accordance with the provisions of the constitution of each state, 
the legislature thereof has prescribed in general terms the 
duties and responsibilities of school authorities, and delegated 
to them the necessary powers of control over school children ; 
and finally that such things are not done ‘‘ in town meetin’.” 

How prone citizens are to forget these things is evidenced, 
in at least one state, by an attempt only a few years ago in 
Connecticut, to establish the proposition that towns, ‘* by virtue 
of their sovereign rights,” have the power to elect school com- 
mittees and manage their schools. The controversy was 
taken to the courts, and the court of final resort rendered its 
decision in the following terms: ‘*‘ Towns have no inherent 
right to elect school committees, and therefore in the absence of 
constitutional restrictions the legislature may make any provi- 
sion as to the composition of and appointment of school com- 
mittees.” ‘The case is State v. Hine, 59 Conn. 50. 

The principle of law thus stated dates from early colonial 
times, and is probably common to all states. Accordingly, their 
several legislatures have generally granted to the school com- 
mittees or trustees of each town or district the right to make 
rules and regulations for the conduct of pupils. In Massachu- 
setts, for instance, the statute says, ‘‘ It (the committee) shall 
have the general charge and superintendence of all the public 
schools ;” and in an Indiana case, Fertich v. Michener, 111 Ind. 
472, the court said, ‘‘ The various school boards and other ed- 
ucational authorities of the state have the power to adopt, under 
the statute, appropriate and reasonable rules and regulations for 
the schools under their control.” Numerous other authorities 
may be cited, showing statutory provisions or decisions of the 
courts to the same effect. 

It is, therefore, settled beyond controversy that the nature of 
control exercised by school authorities over pupils is not merely 
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personal, local and political, and therefore subject to frequent 
debate and change, but is of necessity fundamental, and there- 
fore permanent and profoundly legal. 

But it is probably far more difficult to determine and settle to 
the satisfaction of the average citizen and pupil, the legitimate 
scope of control that school authorities may exercise than to de- 
termine the nature of such control. Admitting its necessity, 
it is still debatable how far it shall be exercised. The statutes 
do not prescribe but rather leave the matter to the judgment 
and discretion of school authorities, whose duty it is to make 
rules and regulations. 

There is substantial agreement that within school buildings 
and upon school grounds, for distinctly school purposes, the 
control of pupils by school authorities should be practically ab- 
solute. The difficulty begins when pupils are away from 
school precincts. Mere academic discussion can do little to de- 
termine anything here. Happily there have been a few notable 
decisions of the courts in which a principle has been clearly 
laid down that is of great service in deciding all cases. Before 
stating that principle, however, it will be of interest and profit 
to review briefly the facts and law as determined in some of 
these decisions. 

In the case of Jones v. Cody, 62 L. R. A. 160, a controversy 
arose over the enforcement of a rule made by the school board 
of Detroit, Mich., requiring pupils to go directly home at the 
close of school. The plaintiff kept a confectionery store nearly 
opposite one of the city schools. The children, after being dis- 
missed from school, frequently lingered in and about this store. 
The master, noting this, entered the store one day and sent the 
children home. The plaintiff objected, telling the master that 
he had no right to enter her store for such a purpose, and that his 
act was an interference with her business and trade. The mas- 
ter replied that he would then have to enforce the rule more 
strictly and not allow the children to enter her store at all. 
This he did with the approval of the school board. Some time 
later the plaintiff brought suit, claiming a serious loss in trade on 
account of the enforcement of the rule, and also that the school 
board had no right to make and enforce such a rule. But the 
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court decided that ‘‘it is not only the legal right but the moral 
duty of the school authorities to require children to go directly 
from school to their homes. All parents who have a proper re- 
gard for the welfare of their children desire it. The state 
makes it compulsory upon parents to send their children to 
school and punishes them for failure to do so. The least that 
the state can in reason do is to throw every safeguard possible 
around the children, who, in obedience to the law, are attend- _ 
ing school. The liberty of neither the children, nor parents, 
nor trader is at all unlawfully restrained by this rule and its 
reasonable enforcement.” 

In the case of Deskins v. Gose, 85 Mo. 485, action was 
brought against a teacher, who had on his own responsibility 
made arule against the use of profane language, quarreling and 
fighting among pupils. This rule was broken by one of the 
pupils while on the way home from school, and not upon the 
school grounds, and punishment was given the next day. A 
statute gave the local school boards power to make all needful 
rules for the government of schools in their districts, and the 
court held that if they failed to do so the teacher had such right, 
because ‘‘ it arises out of the very nature of the employment.” 

It was argued that as soon as pupils are dismissed from 
school the control of the teacher ceases and that of the parent 
begins; but the court believed this proposition ‘‘ to be unsup- 
ported either by reason or weight of authority,” sustained the 
above rule, as one well calculated to promote order and dis- 
cipline in the school, and justified the teacher in punishing for 
its infraction out of school hours and away from the school 
precinct. The court reasoned in brief as follows: ‘‘ The effects 
of scholars using to and with one another obscene and profane 
language, quarreling and fighting among themselves on their 
way to their homes, would necessarily be felt in the schoolroom, 
engender hostile feelings between scholars, arraying one against 
the other, as well as the parents of each, and destroying that 
harmony and good will which should always exist among the 
scholars who are daily brought in contact with each other in 
the schoolroom.” 

The case of King v. The Jefferson City School District, 71 
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Mo. 628, arose on account of the expulsion of a pupil for truancy. 
There it was decided that although truancy is an act committed 
outside of the schoolroom, it is against the good order and disci- 
pline of the school, and may, therefore, be a sufficient reason for 
the suspension or expulsion of pupils. This ruling is amply 
sustained in the two cases of Burdick v. Babcock and Chand- 
ler v. Babcock, decided together in 31 Iowa 562. The school 
superintendent and directors had made a rule against tardiness 
and absence, violation of which was punishable by suspension 
until the end of the term, or until reinstated by superintendent 
or board. Under this rule two pupils were suspended.. In the 
first case, the pupil was kept at home to work or sent on errands 
by his father during school hours, so that he was either tardy 
or absent frequently. In the second case, the parents, at vari- 
ous times, made visits among friends at a distance and took 
their daughter with them, thus causing her absence from school. 

The question before the court in these cases was whether the 
rule was reasonable. The court said: ‘* Any rule not subver- 
sive of the rights of the children or parents, or in conflict with 
humanity and the precepts of divine law, which tends to advance 
the object of the law in establishing the public schools, must be 
considered reasonable and proper. It requires but little experi- 
ence in the instruction of children and youth to convince any 
one that the only means which will assure progress in their 
studies is to secure their attention by interesting them in their 
studies. But this cannot be done if they are at school one day 
and at home the next, if a recitation is omitted or a lesson 
unlearned at the whim or convenience of parents. The rule 
requiring prompt and constant attendance is for the good of the 
pupil, and to secure the very objects the law has in view in 
establishing public schools. It is, therefore, reasonable and 
proper. Irregularity of attendance not only retards their own 
progress but interferes with the progress of those who may be 
regular and prompt. The class must endure the blunders and 
promptings and reproofs of the irregular pupil, all resulting 
from failure to prepare lessons which should have been learned 
when the child’s time was occupied by direction of parents in 
work or visiting. Tardiness is a direct injury to the whole 
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school. The confusion of hurrying to seats, gathering together 
of books, etc., by tardy ones at a time when all should be at 
study, cannot fail to greatly impede the progress of those who 
are regular and prompt in attendance. While it may be 
admitted that absence and tardiness are acts committed out of 
school hours, yet, as their effects and consequences operate 
upon the pupils when assembled for instruction, they are, 
therefore, subject to control by rules for the government of the 
school.” 

The opinion further refers to truancy and sports as matters 
within the control of school authorities, and lays down the 
broad principle that any acts done by pupils out of school hours 
and away from school precincts, the effects of which reach 
within the schoolrooms during school hours, are properly sub- 
ject to the control of school authorities when detrimental to 
good order and the best interests of the pupils. 

This doctrine is strongly supported in the case of Lander v. 
Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, where it was held that a teacher had the 
right to punish a pupil for an offense committed out of school 
hours and away from the school precinct. This pupil, after 
returning home from school, was sent by his father on an errand. 
On his way, as he was passing near the teacher’s residence, he 
met several other pupils to whom he used certain language dis- 
respectful of the teacher, with the intent that the teacher should 
hear it, and that his authority should thereby be brought into 
contempt. He was punished on the following day; but al- 
though he was under his parent’s control, and performing a 
duty in obedience to his parent’s directions when he committed 
the offense, yet the. court held that the teacher could lawfully 
punish, because, on account of the circumstances and nature of 
the offense, its effect would, if it were not punished, come 
directly within the schoolroom and seriously interfere with the 
discipline of the school. 

It has also been held lawful for school authorities to require 
a certain amount of work in the preparation of lessons to be done 
by pupils out of school hours; and on the question of testimony 
by one pupil against another guilty of some infraction of school 
regulations, to give which is regarded by most parents and 
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pupils as a cowardly and detestable act, it has, nevertheless, 
been held, and for the sanest of reasons, that a board of educa- 
tion may require a pupil to inform it of the ‘name of another 
pupil who has broken the rules, if he acknowledges that he has 
been told the name of such pupil, and on his refusal to disclose 
it may suspend him from school (Board of Education v. Hel- 
ston, 32 Ill. App. 300). 

There are, however, three cases in Missouri that, to some 
extent, appear to be contrary to the foregoing. In Dritt v. 
Snodgrass, 66 Mo. 286, the court ruled that ‘‘ under a statute 
empowering school directors to make such rules for the control 
of schools as they shall think proper, they are not empowered 
to make rules controlling the conduct of pupils at home, and, 
therefore, a rule that during the school term no pupil shall 
attend a social party, is an invasion of the rights of the parents.” 
In the other two cases, State v. Osborne, 32 Mo. App. 536, 
affirming 24 Mo. App. 309, it was held that ‘ pupils of the 
State Normal School who live with their parents cannot be pun- 
ished for attending a school party, by permission of their par- 
ents, during term time, though in violation of a rule.” 

These decisions cannot be said to conflict with the controlling 
principle declared in the cases previously cited. The most that ' 
can be said of them is that the courts did not believe that it was 
detrimental to the discipline and best interests of the schools for 
parents to permit their children to attend social parties while 
students and residing at home. The schools in the last two 
cases were state normal schools. On the other hand, if the 
courts had been convinced that such permission and attendance 
at parties worked some direct injury to the schools, it cannot be 
reasonably doubted that opposite decisions would have been 
rendered. 

Law reports contain numerous other cases that might be cited, 
but no new principle is found to be set forth in them. The law 
may, therefore, be regarded as well settled by the foregoing 
decisions, and may be thus briefly stated: School authorities 
have the power granted by the state, not by the districts or 

+ towns, to exercise reasonable control over the conduct of school 
children wherever and whenever such control is necessary to 
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the discipline and general welfare of the schools ; and the neces- 
sity for extending this control beyond the limits of school build- 
ings and grounds arises whenever the effect of acts done by 
pupils or parents or other persons beyond these limits, comes 
directly within them to the detriment of the discipline or gen- 
eral welfare of the schools. 

Simple and brief as this statement may appear, there is, nev- 
ertheless, within its limitations, ample room for the exercise of 
authority vastly greater than school committees and teachers 
are accustomed to exercise; and it is of the greatest importance 
that such authorities should know this fact. If they do not 
know their legal rights they are much more likely to yield to 
the pressure that pupils and many parents in these times so 
boldly and confidently bring to bear for personal ends. That 
there must be a limit to the present tendency to minimize 
authoritative control by school boards and teachers is evident 
to every thoughtful person. On the other hand, the law plainly 
gives the right to magnify such control, and the actual need of 
the times is that it should be greatly magnified and extended. 
To do so nothing more is necessary than that school authorities 
assert their rights in a firm and dignified manner, making and 
enforcing such reasonable rules and regulations as the true aim 
and purpose of the schools require. They need have no fear, 
for if a test is made the courts will sustain them. 

What to do with secret societies in our high schools, there- 
fore, becomes a very simple matter. Nothing more is neces- 
‘sary than that the authorities should say, in substance, to pupils 
and parents: The secret societies are no necessary part of our 
educational system ; therefore, even if to some extent they were 
of educational value, we might rightfully prohibit them, when- 
ever in our judgment it were wise; but when from experience 
we are satisfied that these societies serve no true educational 
purpose, and when, moreover, the great weight of opinion 
among teachers and educational experts throughout the coun- 
try has been ascertained to be that their effects upon the schools 
are positively vicious, then it is not only our right but our plain 
duty to prohibit them, and they are, therefore, prohibited. 












American Civics: Some Suggestions 
M. A. CARRINGER, TIONESTA, PA. 


——1VICS, in common with all other grand divisions 
of human knowledge, offers to the student an 
inexhaustible field of study and research. Itisa 
branch of the science of sociology and as such is 
closely correlated with the other social sciences ; 
¥ in consequence of this fact, the development of 
_jj government is inextricably bound up and inter- 
related with the history of other social institutions 
so that one cannot be understood and properly interpreted 
without a knowledge of the history and ruling principles of the 
other. Any government is a highly complex phenomenon, and 
that of the United States, in spite of its apparently short history, 
is especially intricate and complex. The brevity of the history 
of American governmental institutions is only apparent; a 
system of government consists of a complex of principles and 
a system of devices for putting these principles into practical 
operation ; these principles are ancient, and a thorough under- 
standing of them can be attained only in the light of their 
history. The principles underlying the American government 
are a product of race experience, and have been established by 
the race through centuries of bloodshed and costly and disastrous 
experiment. The founders of the American government adopted 
all that was available of this race experience. 

Even if historical considerations are ignored the mastery of 
the facts and static relations of our government is a matter 
involving immense labor and years of research. The student 
is first confronted by the dual system of administration wherein 
two sets of administrative machinery deriving their authority 
from two distinct sources operate side by side in the same 
territory. This presents an appearance of chaotic confusion to 
the novice; each of these co-existing systems has its myriad 
ramifications and details. The mastery of our system of 
government is possible to the specialist alone; a knowledge of 
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its general outlines, however, from both the static and dynamic 
points of view, is possible, and is an essential part of the edu- 
cation of every citizen. There is, therefore, presented a problem 
in pedagogy in which the educator must determine the aim of 
teaching civics, the subject-matter to be used and the method 
to be applied. 

It was long since recognized by statesmen that the success of 
republican government demanded an educated and intelligent 
citizenship. In theory,-at least, the republic is a government 
of the people, who ultimately decide all great questions of 
policy or administration. Now one leader, and now another, 
appears to dominate the political situation, but sooner or later 
every great question reaches the people and is appealed to the 
popular will, and that will, once in motion, is final and irresist- 
ible. How nearly right these ultimate decisions will be depends 
upon the degree of intelligence of the masses of the people and 
on the extent of their knowledge of the principles and ideals of 
republican government. The state, therefore, demands a modi- 
cum of general education for every citizen, and in addition 
thereto, a special knowledge of the structure, history and 
principles of republican institutions. 

From the viewpoint of the state, the masses must be educated 
in republican ideas and principles for a second reason. In 
Japan, under the ancient régime, the individual was hedged in 
and restrained by ironclad custom so that every situation of 
his life from birth to death was regulated down to the most 
minute detail. This ironbound system produced one of the 
most law-abiding communities which the world has known, but 
it was a community absolutely devoid of individual liberty. 
Under the common law system, on the other hand, we have 
individual liberty in the highest degree; sumptuary legislation 
is exceptional, and the individual is permitted to do as he 
pleases so long as his action does not infringe the equal 
rights of his fellow-citizens. The removal of restraints 
imposed by law and by immemorial custom demands a high 
degree of self-control and self-restraint on the part of the 
individual citizen; in the field of action in which the law does 
not interfere, he is his own ruler. To make this. possible, and 
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to make a government based upon such principles successful, 
it is necessary that the body of citizens as individuals should 
possess a high degree of intelligence and self-control. This 
can only be brought about by a persistent campaign of education 
along general lines on the one hand, and more particularly 
along those lines which directly inculcate the principles of 
republican government and individual liberty. 

This furnishes us with the aim to be kept in view in the 
teaching of American civics: to instill into the mind of the 
pupil a sufficient knowledge of the machinery and workings of 
his own government, and to give him a comprehension of the 
ideas and principles underlying that government, so that he 
may be able to take his place and perform his duties as a 
member of the body politic intelligently and efficiently. This 
is the aim of civics teaching from the standpoint of the state 
and these are the objects which the state has in view in making 
common school education compulsory. This statement of the 
aim of teaching civics harmonizes with the philosophical 
doctrine that the aim of education is the adaptation of the 
individual to his environment. There are also cultural pos- 
sibilities in this branch of learning which should be developed 
so far as can be done conveniently—but the proximate and 
practical objects here stated are of fundamental importance and 
must not be ignored or made secondary to cultural ends. 

The text-books generally used in the public schools begin 
with a survey of the federal government, following the outline 
of the federal constitution ; local government, when considered 
at all, is treated in one or two supplementary chapters at the 
end of the book. This method of approaching the subject is, 
to our view, radically wrong, from the standpoint of pedagogical 
theory as well as from the standpoint of practical efficiency. 
The natural growth of the child’s knowledge is from phenom- 
ena, simple, concrete and near at hand to phenomena more 
complex, more abstract and more remote. This is the method 
by which he acquires knowledge of the other social institutions 
with which he is surrounded ; by his own observation he comes 
to know these institutions as they are in operation in his immedi- 
ate community ; then, as he grows older, he passes naturally, 
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by reading and further observation, to the larger wholes with 
which these local manifestations are connected. This is also 
the method approved by educators for the teaching of geog- 
raphy ; the geographical characteristics of the immediate com- 
munity are first taught, and from these the mind passes naturally 
to larger and larger wholes until a symbolical conception of the 
whole earth has been formed. There is no reason why this 
method should be deviated from in the formal teaching of civics, 
and such deviation coes, in fact, lead to inefficient and uneco- 
nomical teaching. The teaching of civics should begin with 
local government; that is, those parts of the governmental 
machinery which the child can observe in operation in his own 
community. This point of departure is always the smallest 
administrative unit; if the school is located in a New England 
community it will be the town, if in the South it will be the 
county, if in the Middle States it will be the township, and if in an 
incorporated borough or city it will be the ward. All the func- 
tions of government exercised in this district should be studied 
carefully, the various local, state and federal officers properly 
classified and their powers and duties determined. The transi- 
tion to county and later to state administrative machinery will 
then be easy and natural, and when the student, at a later 
period comes to examine the structure of the federal govern- 
ment, he will approach the problems there presented with a 
mind equipped with the fundamental concepts necessary for 
their comprehension. To approach the subject from the other 
extreme is just as absurd as it would be to commence the study 
of mathematics with the infinitesimal calculus. 

Another particular in which the text-books in current use are 
deficient is the manner in which facts concerning government 
are presented. The statements are short, condensed and dis- 
connected, and in many books are a mere enumeration of 
details. The proper comprehension of details presented in this 
way presupposes a considerable knowledge of governmental 
organization and considerable power of synthetic thought. To 
the advanced student they appear as clear and concise state- 
ments of fact, but not so to the immature mind of the student in 
the grammar grades. This form of statement is too abstract 
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and unrelated for the child mind, and is devoid of human or 
personal interest. The more elaborate treatise, with its fuller 
description and more extensive explanation of facts and details 
in their logical relations, would prove more interesting to the 


mind of the youth just as it proves more interesting to the 
mature understanding. A work like Bryce’s American Com- 
monwealth is not only more interesting than the usual school 
text-book, but it is also easier to read. Such a work is written 
with an excellence of language and a literary finish to which 
the text-book does not pretend. Furthermore, such a work is 
written by a scholar who knows his ground both practically 
and theoretically and is authoritative, while the ordinary text- 
book is usually written by some one who makes no pretension 
to authoritative scholarship in this field. The scrappy text- 
book is a failure, and the use of a more elaborate treatise is 
certainly worth a trial. 

The imperfect work done in this subject in the common 
schools is partly due to the lack of sound knowledge of the 
subject on the part of the teacher. There is a tendency to 
overlook the fact that no amount of training in methods will 
take the place of substantive knowledge. ‘Too many teachers 
have confined their studies in this subject to the same elemen- 
tary text-book from which they teach their pupils; to them, 
Bryce, Burgess, Cooley and Holland are empty names. The 
authorities on this subject are not considered by students to be 
difficult reading, and they are of the utmost interest to any citi- 
zen who. desires to understand the principles and organization 
of our system of government. Let the teacher go to the author- 
ities and equip himself for teaching this subject by drinking at 
the wellsprings of knowledge. 

In addition to the ground covered by the school text-book, 
the well-informed teacher could ‘instruct his pupils in the elemen- 
tary concepts of the common law. The nature and rights of 
property, personal liberty and its limitations under the law, the 
rights and duties of the citizen and his relation to the state, the , 
nature of contract, crimes and their punishment, are elementary 
ideas which every citizen should understand. The average 
pupil of the grammar grades will already have acquired some 
knowledge of these principles, and it only remains for the 
teacher to correct, systematize and amplify them. The correct 
understanding on the part of the pupil of these elementary con- 
ceptions will facilitate the social adjustment demanded of him 
by the state, and is, therefore, in direct harmony with the aim 
of education from the viewpoint of the state. 





The Relation of Teachers to the Peace 
Movement 


MRS. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, BOSTON, MASS. 


—=)HE supreme aim of education is to develop men 
and women who can carry on effectively and 
nobly the work of the world. Progress, in every 
line of action, is co-incident with right training 
and right thinking on the part of those destined 
to advance the world’s interests. The burden of 
education, then, is to discover these interests, and 
to prepare each person to perform his part in 

their development. This obligation involves a knowledge of 
the underlying principles and movements that make for prog- 
ress; thus the teacher, the interpreter and exponent of the 
educational system, must be keenly alive to all the influences 
affecting the child’s development; and at no time has it been 
more necessary for the teacher to have a full appreciation and 
properly conceived notion of the forces making for develop- 
ment than the present age, permeated as it is by the new spirit 
of internationalism. The phenomenal] growth of a world con- 
sciousness is the distinctive feature of the twentieth century ; 
and contributing to this development is the whole category of 
human activity. In the advancement of industry, education, 
religion, science, literature, art, philanthropy and government, 
the inhabitants of the world, regardless of national boundaries, 
have intermingled their interests in the pursuit of great achieve- 
ments. The commerce of the United States, for example, has 
reached out to the farthest markets of the world; American 
educational ideals have come from a sifting process of world 
ideals; religion in the United States represents all the great 
religions; the present status of science is the result of the com- 
posite achievements of the scientists of all lands; our literary 
sentiments are akin to and influenced by those of other peoples 
of the world; our development in art reflects the aspirations of 
all the great masters; American philanthropy is a response to 
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the common sentiment of the brotherhood of man; and the 
government of the United States illustrates the outworking of 
world political principles. Thus, the activities of the United 
States have influenced and have been influenced by similar 
lines of action in other countries of the world; and likewise, 
the activities of every country have been interdependent with 
those of all others. This natural communication and co-oper- 
ative life of the peoples have amalgamated the sentiments of 
the world, until we find a tangible recognition of international 
affiliation. The teacher must realize this situation, and fully 
comprehend the meaning of the great international movement 
which is affecting every activity of the world. 

Moreover, the future development of these various depart- 
ments of life is dependent on intercommunication, the increase 
of which is strikingly inevitable. This trend of action, how- 
ever, must be regulated; some definite organization of the peo- 
ples is a positive necessity for facilitating world progress. 
Much, indeed, has already been done in the way of organiza- 
tion. Unconsciously, ever since 1794, when John Jay was 
burned in effigy for putting an arbitration clause into our treaty 
with England, the nations have been working for an organized 
world. The practice of arbitration, thus inaugurated, and now 
involving the settlement of over two hundred and fifty interna- 
tional disagreements, has brought the nations together, and 
made the avenue of approach simple and natural. In the 
crystallization of this movement into The Hague Court of Arbi- 
tration, provided by The Hague Peace Congress, of 1899, the 
nations have established the germ of the judicial department of 
a world government. Can we wonder at the existence of a 
new international spirit, when we behold nearly all the great 
nations of the world seeking justice at this tribunal? Not only, 
indeed, does the adjudication of the four cases at The Hague 
Court establish the precedent for world judicial action, but the 
settlement of the North Sea incident between Great Britain and 
Russia by a committee of investigation, the intervention of 
President Roosevelt in bringing to a close the Russian-Jap- 
anese War, and the signing of more than forty treaties of 
obligatory arbitration, pledging reference of disputes to The 
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Hague Court—all prove the practicability of judicial inter- 
course among the nations, and the existence of a general desire 
for the complete development of such a system. 

When the powers of Europe sent delegates to the Congress 
at Vienna, in 1815, for the purpose of bringing order out of the 
political chaos left by the Napoleonic campaigns, there was 
then inaugurated the custom of holding international con- 
gresses at the call of nations, and side by side, with the system 
of arbitration, these congresses have pointed directly for an 
organized world. The decisions of the more than thirty of 
these conventions, held in the interest of industry, science, 
government and humanitarianism, have paved the way for 
united action on matters pertaining to the most delicate inter- 
national relations. When, therefore, the Czar of Russia issued 
his manifesto in August, 1898, declaring that the ravages of 
the war system were threatening the moral and material wel- 
fare of the world, it was only logical that the nations should 
respond to his invitation to send delegates to a conference for 
the discussion of a subject heretofore held inviolable by each 
individual nation. The new world machinery, set in motion 
by those one hundred delegates from twenty-six nations of the 
world, has established the conviction that the institution of war 
is a matter of common concern to the nations, and as such, 
should be treated as a world problem. With remarkable swift- 
ness the nations are recognizing that they have no vital inter- 
ests wholly independent of other parts of the world. 

The most striking expression of this world consciousness is 
the meeting of the first parliament of nations, the last in the 
series of international congresses. The participation of every 
government in the world in this second Peace Congress in- 
volves world-wide discussion of the subject of international 
peace ; the antipodes of the earth have thought simultaneously 
about a common problem. This immense public opinion of the 
world, manifested by the letters, cablegrams and memorials, 
which daily poured into The Hague while the Conference was 
in session, from nearly all quarters of the globe, has forced dis- 
cussion of problems, on the solution of which the further ad- 
vancement of civilization depends. Can we fail to recognize 
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the dawn of a new era, when every nation of the world is 
considering the feasibility of enlarging and improving the sys- 
tem of arbitration through a permanent international court, of 
establishing neutralization of all unoffending private commerce 
at sea, and of signing a general treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion? What surer indication of a new spirit among the 
nations than the world-wide interest in the limitation of arma- 
ments, and in the establishment of an international congress, 
in which the nations may consider any and all subjects which 
concern their common relations! The passage of such meas- 
ures would produce results of far-reaching significance. It is 
only a logical inference from past procedure that eventually the 
international congresses will culminate in a world legislature, 
where the representatives from every government will legislate 
for the common welfare. The legislative department of a 
world government is distined to develop side by side with the 
judicial ; and it also follows that an executive department, formed 
to carry out the provisions of the world legislature, will com- 
plete the rounding out of a world republic; each department 
is a necessary complement to the other two. 

And what is the final result of all this? An organized world 
means international peace ; and ultimate progress is dependent on 
harmonious, unrestricted, uninterrupted communication among 
the peoples of the earth, which will be possible only when 
the nations feel the security of permanent peace. To develop 
men and women, then, who can carry on the work of the world, 
the teacher must have a full appreciation of all these tendencies 
toward world unity. They have not gone on of themselves ; 
for back of the intercourse among the peoples in industry, edu- 
cation, religion, science, literature, art, philanthropy and gov- 
ernment, and the co-operative action of the nations toward an 
organized world, there has been a force, strong and impelling, 
which has organized and directed these natural and inevitable 
currents of progress. This specific, definite work for inter- 
national peace began more than three centuries ago. The 
Great Design for the federation of Europe, formed by Henry 
IV, of France, in the sixteenth century, was a remarkable plea 
for unity, fraternity and co-operation ; so, indeed, in his Rights 
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of War and Peace, published in 1624, has Hugo Grotius in- 
spired the thought of all ages with the hope of universal brother- 
hood. A contemporaneous expression of the same sentiment is 
shown in the founding of the Society of Friends, by George 
Fox, whose organization has preached the doctrine of non-resis- 
tance down to the present day. That remarkable Plan for the 
Permanent Peace of Europe, published by William Penn in 1693, 
Kant’s essay on Eternal Peace, showing that war will not cease 
until the world is organized, and the later words of Channing, 
Sumner, Burritt, Cobden and Jean de Block express with 
unmistakable emphasis the fundamental principles of human 
brotherhood. These peace prophets have interpreted the 
meaning of history; with clear and true vision they have 
mapped out the course of progress, consistent with the universal 
laws of life. 

One of the very first organizations to work for international 
peace was the American Peace Society, formed in 1815. This 
association originated the international peace congresses, and 
has seen develop more than five hundred peace societies through- 
out the world, which are now formed into a great international 
organization, having annual congresses and a permanent bureau 
at Berne, which conveys to the governments of the world the 
recommendations of the peace congresses. The peace move- 
ment, however, is not confined to peace societies ; to-day, asso- 
ciations of almost every character, and individuals in every 
walk of life are pledging themselves to the cause of peace; 
never before in the history of the world were the active forces 
of mankind joined so unitedly in the achievement of a common 
purpose. ‘Twenty-five hundred statesmen from the parliaments 
of the different nations are working out together a practical 
plan for an organized world. This body of men, called the 
Interparliamentary Union, is the symbol of interdependence ; 
this voluntary association, formed in the interest of the world’s 
political progress, has quickened among the governments a 
live consciousness of the necessity for common effort ; has pro- 
claimed an organized world the prerequisite for the fullest devel- 
opment of each nation. Of all the forces working directly for 
the peace of the world, this distinguished company of legislators 
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holds firstrank. By virtue of their position they are able to put 
into execution their advanced theories of government. The 
work of this organization suggested to the Czar the idea of 
calling the first Peace Congress; the invitation to the second, 
initiated by President Roosevelt, was sent out at the request of 
the Interparliamentary Union, convening in St. Louis in 1904; 
and, at its famous meeting in London last summer, this body 
made out a program, which was substantially adopted by the 
second Peace Congress. 

Coincident and co-operative are the efforts of the business 
men of the world, who are arraying themselves against war by 
the adoption of plans that will bring about world peace. The 
business men of England and France were a powerful influence 
in effecting the arbitration treaty between these two countries ; 
and in the United States over a hundred business men’s organi- 
zations have pledged themselves in favor of international arbi- 
tration. It is this great body of public benefactors who are 
urging the neutralization of the trade routes of the ocean, a 
condition consistent with an organized world. 

Throwing also their weight into the scale in favor of inter- 
national arbitration are the labor organizations of the world. 
At the Convention of the American Federation of Labor in No- 
vember, 1906, a Resolution was passed, asking that the Conven- 
tion go on record as favoring lasting peace among the nations, 
on the ground that constant peace contributes to the welfare of. 
workingmen. The endorsement of this resolution by labor 
organizations in other countries and the recent resolutions 
adopted by the American Federation of Labor, show the great 
mass of people to be in favor of international unity. 

So, too, are the churches preaching the gospel of peace in a 
practical way, not only by observing peace Sunday, and teach- 
ing the sentiments embodied’in this idea, but in actual demon- 
stration, concerning the movement for an organized world. A 
cablegram, creating much interest during the first Peace Con- 
gress, was that sent by thirty Baptist ministers in the state of 
Oregon, each paying one dollar for its delivery, asking the 
delegates at The Hague to adopt such measures as would tend 
toward international justice and unity. Last April Rt. Rev. 
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William Croswell Doane, Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese at 
Albany, N. Y., sent a letter to his people, earnestly calling 
attention to the Peace Conference at The Hague, and beseech- 
ing them to pray that the members of the Conference may be 
of one mind, to the end that ‘God may give unto his people 
the blessing of peace.” 

The women’s organizations have joined this progressive 
march. There is hardly a woman’s club that has not con- 
sidered this subject; and in many cases, the women of 
the United States have co-operated with school authorities in 
having the matter presented to the children in the schools. 
The Peace Department of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, having local organizations all over the world, the Inter- 
national Council of Women, with members in sixteen countries, 
are actively working for the promotion of peace. Both these 
organizations have given special attention to securing a uni- 
versal peace demonstration on the eighteenth of May, the 
anniversary of the opening of the first Peace Congress, and 
especially the observance. of the day in the public schools. 
The presentation to Mr. Carnegie of a peace flag, by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, at one of the sessions 
of the National Peace Congress, which met in New York last 
April, is an evidence of the support which that association is 
giving to this great cause. 

And what part has the teacher taken in this erent movement? 
He, too, has joined the ranks in the cause of peace. At Lille, 
in 1905, the Association of French Public School Teachers, 
having fifteen thousand members, declared in its Resolutions 
that ‘the teachers are energetic disciples of peace. Their 
watchword is, ‘ war against war.’” ‘The same year, the Inter- 
national Congress of Teachers at Liege, represented by eighteen 
nations, devoted an entire day to.the theme, ‘*‘ What can the 
schools do to spread the peace idea?” Among their recom- 
mendations was the special observance in schools of the eight- 
eenth of May. Such celebration began in the United States 
through the initiative of the State Superintendents of Instruction 
in Massachusetts and Ohio in 1905. The next year, other 
states, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
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Kansas, authorized the schools to hold special exercises on that 
day: and this year, Pennsylvania, Montana, Idaho, Colorado 
and California, recommended its observance. That the cele- 
bration of peace day will become general in the schools is 
practically assured by the action of the Department of Super- 
intendence, meeting in Chicago last winter, when eight 
hundred superintendents passed a Resolution recommending 
suitable exercises in the schools on the eighteenth of May. In 
his first Annual Report, Hon. Elmer E. Brown, United States 
Commissioner of Education, says, concerning the day, ‘I 
would accordingly recommend that, so far as consistent with 
state and local conditions, the eighteenth of May in each year 
be designated as a day of special observance in the schools.” 
Consistent with all this, was the presidential address of Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, who, at the opening of the National Educational 
Association in Los Angeles, last July, spoke on the topic, 
‘*What can the School do to Aid the Peace Movement?” 
‘* Teach history,” said he, ‘‘in such a way, that the pupil will 
write the name of the poet, the orator, the artist, the inventor, 
the educator, the statesman, the philanthropist, in a place as 
conspicuous in the temple of fame as that occupied by the 
victorious general or the successful admiral. Lead the pupil 
to see that Pasteur, the scientist, has done more for humanity 
than Napoleon, the destroyer of thousands; that Carnegie, the 
philanthropist, has done more for civilization than the admiral 
who sinks a hostile fleet.” Dr. Schaeffer urged that the eight- 
eenth of May be regularly observed in all the schools of 
America to inculcate sentiments of peace and international 
fraternity. Following this address, which was unanimously 
endorsed by the association, the following Resolutions, signifi- 
cant, indeed, as coming from this great body of national 
educators, were submitted by President W. O. Thompson, of 
the Ohio State University, and adopted with enthusiasm :— 
‘*The teachers of the United States of America, assembled 
in the National Educational Association at Los Angeles, Cal., 
view with pleasure and satisfaction the conditions which have 
brought about the second Hague Conference. We believe that 
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the forces of the world should be organized and operated in the 
interests of peace and not of war; we believe that the material, 
commercial and social interests of the people of the United 
States and of the whole world demand that the energies of the 
governments and of the people be devoted to the constructive 
and helpful pursuits of peace, and that the people be relieved 
of the burdens of providing at enormous expense the armaments 
suggested by the competitive desire for supremacy in war; we 
further believe that the fear of war and the possibility of war 
would alike decline if the governments were to rely more upon 
the sentiment of the people and less upon their armies and 
navies. 

‘* We urge upon our representatives at the second Hague 
Conference to use their influence to widen the scope and 
increase the power of The Haguetribunal. While disclaiming 
any desire to suggest a program or to urge specific action, we 
do urge our representatives to secure the most favorable action 
possible upon international arbitration, the limitation of arma- 
ments, the protection of private property at sea, and the investi- 
gation of international disputes by an impartial commission 
before the declaration of hostilities. 

** We recommend to the teachers that the work of The Hague 
Conference and of the peace associations be studied carefully, 
and the results given proper consideration in the work of 
instruction.” 

The second Resolution, that urging advanced action at The 
Hague, was at once cabled to our American delegation. 

Last Fourth of July two other educational gatherings in the 
United States sent cablegrams to The Hague. The American 
Institute of Instruction, meeting in Montreal, after devoting a 
whole session to the discussion of patriotism and internationalism, 
cabled an earnest request that the conference consider the full 
Interparliamentary Union program, especially the limitation of 
armaments. And at the Fourth of July celebration by the great 
summer school of the South, at Knoxville, Tennessee, where 
three thousand teachers and citizens were in attendance, a most 
appropriate message was sent to our delegates at The Hague. 
This was inspired by the address of Edwin D. Mead, who had 
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described an impressive scene on the Fourth of July, 1899, 
during the first Hague conference. By invitation of the 
American delegation, all the members of the conference had 
gathered in the old church at Delft, and Andrew D. White, the 
head of our delegation, after giving a stirring address, laid a 
silver wreath upon the tomb of Hugo Grotius, the father of 
international law, in the name of the American government and 
people. The message from the summer school reads as follows : 
‘* America’s representatives at the first Hague Conference on 
July 4 led the nations in honoring Grotius. We urge them 
to-day to lead in behalf of limiting armaments and of a regular 
international parliament.” 

These appeals from three of our largest educational gatherings 
give utterance to the solid support of the American teacher to 
the movement for international peace. And this spirit of the 
teacher finds a responsive chord in the child, as was manifested 
at the great young people’s meeting during the National Peace 
Congress in New York last April, where four thousand young 
people voted unanimously to appoint a committee to organize 
the children of the United States into a League of Peace. 

The educational organization for peace, however, is not con- 
fined to the public schools; the students in the colleges have 
taken up the work. As a part of the National Peace Congress, 
a most enthusiastic meeting, having representatives from several 
colleges, was held at Columbia University, where a committee 
of students was appointed to organize peace clubs in the colleges. 
Bright, indeed, seems the future of this plan, backed as it is by 
the Intercollegiate Peace Association, formed for the purpose 
of disseminating peace sentiments in the colleges, and already 
represented by over thirty universities and colleges in the 
United States. And now comes the announcement from 
President Reed, of Dickinson College, that a department of 
peace and public service will soon be opened as a memorial to 
William Penn. What finer tribute to the man who, in 1693, 
published that remarkable essay on the permanent peace of 
Europe ! 

The educational campaign for international peace has begun, 
and every teacher in the world is responsible for its progress. 
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He should lend his aid to the organized educational efforts, for 
they will not move without his support. Perhaps no greater 
opportunity is open to the American teacher than to assist the 
committee, appointed by the young people of New York, to 
organize a national Young People’s League of Peace. The 
teacher, certainly, can make no mistake in supporting this com- 
mittee, having such men on it as Dr. Schaeffer, Dr. Maxwell 
of New York, George H. Martin, and Edwin D. Mead of 
Massachusetts. The teacher of the twentieth century is an 
international figure, and he can never perform his highest 
function until he is imbued with this international consciousness. 
He should stand shoulder to shoulder with his fellow-teachers , 
in the world for the achievement of a higher civilization. One 
generation of teaching the principles of justice, peace and 
international unity would revolutionize the world; these senti- 
ments can be taught in literature, geography, history, and, in 
fact, in every exercise connected with the school. There are 
many examples in literature that convey the peace idea ; through 
geography, the children of the world should learn their true 
relations to other lands and peoples; history should show the 
aims and aspirations of the peoples of different nations, who, 
working together, are making modern history. The teaching 
_ of civil government should be supplemented by the teaching of 
international government; the child should become acquainted 
with the progressive steps in the making of a world govern- 
ment; for only in this way, can he fully realize the significance 
of the administration of his own country. Moreover, such 
teaching will establish in the child modes of thinking consistent 
with the peace idea; as Baron d’Estournelles de Constant said 
to the New York audience of young people, ‘‘ If you American 
children cherish love in your hearts for the French children, 
German children, and all the children of the world, when you 
grow up, you will not want to fight each other.” The full 
realization of all great movements rests upon future generations. 
To what nobler work can the teacher consecrate himself than 
to build up a new people whose country is the world, whose | 
countrymen are all mankind ! 
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=—=)ANY years ago Emerson said that America is 
another name for Opportunity. Very likely this 
country continues to offer great inducements and 
opportunities to the right man for the right place. 
But it is also evident that the eagerness and 
impatience to see and to grasp the results accruing 
from these opportunities have never been greater 
or more intense. This inordinate impatience 
makes itself felt in the scramble for wealth, power and prefer- 
ment. Everybody is in a hurry to amass a fortune and to 
accomplish the thing in hand. This hurry craze is found in 
every department of industry, and in every phase of life. 
Many people are restless and uneasy because of the slow 
progress of time; they look forward to results with frantic 
eagerness, and fret at every impediment and delay. Every 
effort is put forth to minimize the time and reach the end. 

The American people are the most abnormally energetic 
people in the world, so much so that they have neither the 
power nor the faculty of repose. An Englishman traveling in 
this country remarked that he rarely found one who has the 
time to think. And many people from the Orient are pain- 
fully impressed with the over intensity, anxiety of expression 
and facial contraction as seen in the countenances of Americans. 
They live at a tremendous rate; their life seems to have back 
of it a power of bitter malice that drives and goads them on in 
a precipitate course. Every person one meets seems to be in a 
hurry for a train. 

All kinds of devices seem to be planned to exhaust life in the 
shortest time; there is not even enough time to die a natural 
death. The lingering diseases of our forefathers are too slow, 
people must drop down of heart failure and apoplexy. The 
Americans seem to be continually and constitutionally intoxi- 
cated from imbibing not only too much bottled beer, but also 
too much bottled lightning. And in spite of lectures and legis- 
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lation they will continue to imbibe the former as long as they 
imbibe the latter, because the alcohol in the former is needed 
as an anesthetic and effacer of the nervous anxiety and morbid 
craving aroused by the latter. Not only are the results of 
labor injured by this over haste to obtain them; human life, 
character and happiness are likewise impaired. It. is hurry 
and worry, and not work, that kills. 

In speaking of this hurry that kills, Emerson says, ‘‘I hate 
this shallow Americanism which hopes to get rich by credit, to 
get knowledge by raps on midnight tables, to learn the economy 
of the mind by phrenology, or skill without study, or mastery 
without apprenticeship ; or the sale of goods by pretending that 
they do sell, or power by making believe that you are powerful. 
. .. We countenance each other in this world of show, puffing, 
advertisement, and in the manufacture of public opinion; and 
excellence is lost sight of in the hunger for sudden performance 
and praise.” Surely no one ever gave a finer analysis of this 
** bottled lightning ” quality of American life and education. 

It is in traveling that this impatience is the most marked. 
This is an age of rapid transit, when millions are spent for 
minutes. One might think that this eagerness to travel express 
were satisfied with the increased facilities in speed, but the 
anxiety of the traveler, instead of holding him on the ‘‘ even 
tenor of his way,” becomes only the more intense, and the 
impatience at every delay only the more unendurable. The 
enjoyment of whatever amusement and interest the journey 
may afford does not appeal to the average person; scenery goes 
begging for appreciation in traveling, the same as description 
doesin reading. Many a fine piece of description goes begging 
for appreciation because all the reader cares for is the story, 
the exciting part. To the traveling person locomotion is a 
necessary evil to be gotten rid of as soon as possible. 

Ten years ago the people of America were all astride bicycles ; 
but now, protected by leathern jackets, goggles and masks, 
and besmeared and begrimmed with dirt and dust, they rush 
over country roads and through crowded thoroughfares in 
white ghosts and red devils, vying with one another in causing 
the most runaways and in killing the most people. George 
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Eliot, contrasting old and new ways of traveling, said: ‘* Pos- 
terity may be shot, like a bullet, through a tube, by atmospheric 
pressure, from Winchester to Newcastle.” One might think 
that that period were well nigh at hand, and that ere long the 
chronically impatient American will travel on a thunderbolt 
from New York to Chicago. 

What has all this to do with education? This hurry craze 
has fastened its tentacles everywhere upon American life. It 
is by no means likely that education will escape its pernicious 
influences. Education is both a cause and a result. It is the 
leaven which is supposed to leaven this whole lump of humanity. 
It is a social force, a means of developing the individual physi- 
cally, morally and intellectually, and of raising him to a higher 
plane of life. And in turn, education is moulded by public 
opinion; the education of a people is just what those people 
make it. It partakes of their characteristics, and it follows the 
trend of their life. 

This inordinate haste which has laid such a demon-like grip 
upon people has so engrossed their lives that it has banefully 
affected theireducation. The whole educational system of to-day 
seems to be a monumental system of rapid transit through the 
kingdom of learning. For some time has the pace been 
forced to the danger point; and yet, there is general dissatis- 
faction if the pupils cannot travel on a lightning express train 
along the railway of knowledge. Education is suffering pain- 
fully from this rapid process. Hurry is the bane of American 
education as well as of American life. 

Whence comes this undue and pernicious haste in education? 
In this preparation for life what conditions foster such impatience 
that seems to be born of madness? What means can be 
employed to put a check upon it? First of all, what is needed 
throughout this whole country in teaching is not more time to 
do the assigned amount of work, but more time to do even less 
than the assigned amount. These two requisites necessary 
to a partial solution of the problem might be secured by re-ad- 
justing the courses of instruction and by checking some of the 
tendencies of school life. Some of the power used for rapid 
transit in education is furnished by the pupils, some by the 
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teachers and courses of instruction, and a great deal by the 
public at large. 

Young America is imbibing this spirit of haste quite freely. 
‘*T can’t wait,” is the cry. The schoolboy is thinking more of 
to-morrow’s recitation than of to-day’s preparation for that recita- 
tion; he thinks more of the coming examination and the hope 
for promotion than of the painstaking study which alone will 
enable himto realize that pleasure. The same youth may be 
looking forward to the career of a lawyer, merchant or doctor, 
but he wishes to make the preparation as short and as easy as 
possible, and the steps to that goal as few as possible. It is 
supposed that a young man can become a bridge-builder by 
spending twelve weeks on the study of civil engineering, or an 
expert accountant in the same length of time. 

Too many young people are impatient of delay; they must 
have their education completed before they are out of their 
teens, and be thoroughly buried in business by the time they 
are twenty. Such undue progress gives their best powers 
neither time nor opportunity to ripen. Soon contact with the 
world hardens them, and the scramble for material wealth 
destroys the taste and desire for things more ennobling. 

In this respect the British schoolboy has the advantage over 
the American schoolboy. The American schoolboy lives three 
lives while the British lives one, because he has three times as 
many incidents crowded into his life in the same length of time. 
For this reason can the British schoolboy pursue his studies 
with less haste; he is less annoyed by the pressing exigencies 
of life." He is also given only a few subjects or books, and 
these he is expected to master. His time and attention are 
devoted to his studies; they are not taken up by a score of 
distracting and exciting influences which are not in the least 
conductive to scholarly meditation and reflective study. This 
difference in the attitude to their studies may constitute one 
reason why Britain has more independent scholars than 
America has. In England the schoolboy acquires the art of 
study ; in America this art is one of the lost arts, both among 
teachers and pupils. It had to succumb to the art of cramming, 
which generates more speed but less power. 
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The art of study has been lost because too little time is taken 
to do a few things at a time and to do them thoroughly. It 
would be greatly to the profit of both teacher and pupil if they 
were required to study more books like Dr. Bain’s Art of 
Study; Hinsdale’s Art of Study; and Dr. Todd’s Students’ 
Manual. If education is to be of lasting benefit, if culture is to 
be the religion of this world, then must this lost art be re-estab- 
lished, and this can be partly done at least,by dismissing many 
distracting interests and by focusing the mind on fewer and 
on well chosen subjects. 

There is an idea prevalent that all the old ways of teaching 
are wrong, and too slow to accomplish anything, and that 
whatever is new is right. All kinds of devices are sought after, 
especially if they savor of newness, or partake of the nature of 
fads. The educational world seems method-mad in its efforts 
to devise means of still greater speed. There is the science- 
made-easy method, and also the ‘ forcing” process, a kind of 
hothouse operation which seeks to develop mind at the expense 
of physical strength and mental vigor. Too often the result is 


that the physical powers are weakened and mental growth is 
dwarfed. 


The cramming of things material has led to the idea that 
things mentally can be crowded equally as well. Conse- 
quently, because modern locomotives have five times the speed 
of those of seventy-five years ago, children should be five times 
as brainy as their ancestors were, and should be able to work 
five times as rapidly. 

The idea that insists that the child must be stuffed with all 
the available facts and data before leaving school is erroneous. 
If the pupils have acquired the habit of study, and have had a 
desire aroused in them to increase their knowledge, they will 
continue to acquire information rapidly and effectively after 
they have left school. And if they have not reached such 
attainments, it is not likely that they will make much use of 
the facts which may have been forced into them. What is 
nobler in education than to teach pupils to help themselves? It 
shows just as much power, culture and ability, to know where 
to get knowledge and how to acquire it as it does to possess it. 
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The mere imparting of information in education may be a sec- 
ondary matter; far above it is the mental discipline of a trained 
mind. 

Information studies are crowding culture studies out of the 
schools. It is deemed necessary that school children be well 
loaded with facts to meet the keen competition of the world. 
There may be three times as many tricks in business to-day as 
there were a century ago; therefore children of this generation 
must be taught three times as many as their ancestors knew. 
Business men need bigger heads than they did formerly, con- 
sequently children of this generation must needs have the big- 
gest heads put upon them. The sooner such ideas are run to 
the ground the sooner will there be more time left to teach 
what is essential. 

This idea leads to another topic which may be termed an 
intensified form of the foregoing ; namely, the evil consequences 
of a congested curriculum. Every year more subjects are added 
to the course of study as if the capacity of the pupils’ skulls 
were yearly increasing like the capacity of freight cars. Unfor- 
tunately the child’s skull cannot, like the freight car, be made 
to order. The pupils are loaded down with an unreasonable 
and an unnecessary number of studies ; these they are expected 
to master and to do it quickly. Too many subjects are intro- 
duced into the public schools which should be left to higher 
institutions of learning. The too prevalent tendency to make 
colleges of high schools deserves to be spurned. It is not even 
the first duty of a high school to prepare for college, but rather 
to prepare the pupils for the simple and. ordinary vocations of 
life. Only one per cent of high school graduates enter col- 
lege ; let these prepare at a select school which makes college 
preparation its aim. 

The courses of study are too full; there are too many 
subjects, and too much of each subject for proper attention 
and for mental digestion. We believe in the study of physi- 
ology, but the amount of time spent on this subject in finding 
out what effect alcohol and tobacco have on every mouthful 
of food taken into the body is unreasonable. We also believe 
in the teaching of penmanship, but we have failed to see favor- 
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able results of it in the high school. When pupils have once 

reached that grade they are ‘‘set” in their forms, and no 
' amount of practice can or ought to destroy their individuality 
as expressed in handwriting. Studies are no longer classified 
as important and unimportant; the same amount of time is 
devoted to each. And the text-books, too, are becoming bulky 
with unnecessary detail. 

It is well known what physical strength and mental energy 
are needed in the world’s sharp competition to gain a com- 
petency, but is it not true that the most successful men and 
women have come from the country, where they enjoyed fewer 
school advantages and more of those things which make pupils 
strong and self-reliant men and women? Such qualities are 
rarely acquired in the present congested courses of study. 
There is a limit of effort and of physical endurance in a child, 
but this stubborn fact is lost sight of in the eagerness to add a 
little more and just a little more to the course. The result is 
that too many children are superficial mentally and weak 


physically. As mental machines they may be a wonder, but 
where is the sound mind in the sound body? Where is the 
brain-and-brawn-balanced man or woman to do the world’s 
work? 


Time and energy are wasted somewhere. What has. the 
pupil been doing with his time up to his eighteenth year? 
Very likely he has lost time in passing through the numberless 
grades, occasionally only ‘‘ marking time.” One dare also not 
lose sight of the fact that the innumerable outside influences 
take away entirely too much of the time, interest and energy 
of the school work of the pupils. Their progress is retarded ; 
they thus view school work and school life with laxity and 
indifference rather than with seriousness and responsibility. 

Much time is wasted in elementary work where the principle 
of thoroughness is carried too far; each grade is followed by 
some other grade that goes over much of the same kind of work 
once more and deepens the impression made by preceding 
instruction 

No argument is necessary to show that entirely too much is 
expected of the secondary schools; that they are overcrowded 
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with work that rightfully belongs to higher institutions of learn- 
ing, and that much time is wasted in trying to teach the unfit 
and unprepared in age and mental development subjects that 
call for greater maturity of mind. Much of the overcrowding 
in secondary schools is due to the college entrance requirements. 
These, it has been wisely argued, are unreasonably excessive. 

The general snap and alacrity with which things are done in 
America is the source of the almost general complaint that 
young men get out of college too late in life. A four years’ 
course at college is at present considered too long, and it is 
also looked upon as a sort of an impediment to a hasty recog- 
nition in the business and professional world. It has been 
proposed, therefore, that the course be reduced to three, or 
even to two years. 

The best way to get out of college sooner is to enter earlier. 
There is no valid reason why a young man should not complete 
the high school course at sixteen or at seventeen and be ready 
for college at eighteen. It is also questionable whether boys 
are not too immature mentally for the studies, and too imma- 
ture morally for the life of a great institution of learning if they 
enter before this age. And they can enter at this age if the 
preparatory courses are properly adjusted, if the requirements 
are just and the preparation efficient. 

But the system is not responsible for all the ills and misfits of 
education ; present social conditions must answer for many 
more. The young American is, first of all, bent on having a 
good time; everything else must stand subordinate to this one 
abnormal craving for amusement and entertainment. The 
acquisition of knowledge is treated by many young people with 
entirely too much levity and indifference. There is urgent 
need of more seriousness, earnestness and reverence in educa- 
tion. There are too many exciting influences outside of school 
which are detrimental to studious habits and sound scholarship 
in particular. The old maxim that speaks of plain living and 
high thinking has been reversed and now speaks of high living 
and plain thinking, or rather, no thinking at all. But what has 


all this to do with rapid transit education? Simply this: too. 


much time is taken to do little, and because of this, too little 
time is taken to do much. 
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If information is the only thing to be gained from a college 
course, then may a four years’ course be unnecessarily long ; 
but information is not education, and education is not culture, 
although culture implies education, and education implies 
information. To secure this information is not all of a college 
course ; in fact, it may be the least important part of the course. 
Neither should a college course stand for mere intellectual 
training. Impressions depend for their lasting qualities upon 
the time devoted to the culture studies. The people who would 
shorten the college course are the same people who would 
ignore the culture studies. ‘‘ Give us results,” is the cry. Any 
course which involves the slowness and laboriousness of sound 
training is an undesirable one. What our students need only 
too badly is more reserve power. They are stupidly content 
with only the amount of equipment which is absolutely neces- 
sary. We are all too fond of short cuts and also of the latest 
new thing. Too little time is allowed for the slow percolation 
of ideas into the mind. The best that education offers cannot 
be acquired unless the best time is taken for it. 

The college stands for real culture, and for the development 
of character. Its aim is to give a man large views of life. 
Specialization is often based on too flimsy a foundation to be of 
lasting and scholarly value. ‘* The higher the level on which 
the professional specializing begins, the more effective it is.” 

Let the four years’ course be traditional ; it is none to long to 
get the best in education; to become acquainted with the best 
methods of knowledge; to feel the keen contact of mind with 
mind in an intellectual atmosphere ; to become accustomed to 
the solidarity of the student community ; to live a life of shel- 
tered reflection ; to make use of easily accessible and carefully 
selected libraries ; to come into intimate relations with highly 
trained and cultured instructors; to form lasting friendships 
with classmates—four years are never too long to acquire all 
this. If the course is shortened the maturity of culture and 
a taste for the eternal fitness of things, which should be the 
noble attainment of a well-rounded college training, cannot be 
acquired. No degrees, however high-sounding their titles, can 
at the end of three years bestow upon a man the culture and 
maturity of four years. 
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To measure the value of an education by its utility to the 
individual is another erroneous idea to which can easily be 
attributed much of the haste imparted to education. The first 
question asked in taking up a subject is, ‘‘ Does it pay, and 
how quick are the returns?” The worst blemish on American 
education is this blight of commercialism. Every subject stud- 
ied must show its results in terms of dollars and cents and do it 
quickly. ‘This striving after material wealth gives an entirely 
false value to education ; it fosters the idea that the knowledge 
which does not serve its possessor a ready purpose is so much 
useless stock in trade. The greatest worth is never measured. 
An education that can be measured by the world’s tape line of 
dollars and cénts is hardly worth the measuring. 

Where there is speed there is danger, whether the power be 
generated by a nutmeg grater or a locomotive. The temple of 
knowledge cannot be reached by automobile speed. Education, 
scholarship and culture are not as easily manufactured as the 
advertisements of boarding-schools would make one believe. 


They are a matter of growth, of digestion and of leisurely 
assimilation. Things that are great in life are the product of 
slow growth. A mushroom attains its full power in a single 
night, an oak tree requires centuries. 

Let the strenuous life still be strenuous, but let it also be 
relaxed by intervals of cheerfulness and a quiet growth; these 
alone can give calmness, poise and culture. 
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ANDREW H. WARD, MILTON ACADEMY, MILTON, MASS. 


==) HE scandals which have been exposed during the 

last year or two in the management of college 

and school athletics, and in the manner itself of 

playing the different games, especially the rougher 

=) games of football and basket ball, and the great 

publicity attending both intercollegiate and inter- 

scholastic matches, have drawn out a variety of 

opinions as to the causes and the remedy of 

present-day athletic conditions. Many of these opinions are to 

the ‘effect that the prohibition of all intercollegiate and inter- 

scholastic competitive games is the only remedy; others are to 

the effect that the remedy will be found in a change of the rules 

which govern the games; others still that the true remedy lies 

in dispensing altogether with professional coaches. Although 

each of these plans might accomplish some good, it seems as if 

no lasting reform of athletics would take place until the under- 

lying cause of all that is baneful—the wrong conception of 

what sport is, the wrong spirit with which it is entered upon— 

has been corrected. How to correct this wrong spirit is the 

problem; and this problem should be solved by the governing 

boards of educational institutions in co-operation with the more 

prominent and athletic students. Concerted action by a large 

enough group of colleges and schools could accomplish much. 

How such action should be taken, and what the nature of it 
should be, is not hard to determine. 

It is generally admitted that in most college and school games 
the spirit of the players is to win at any cost, to be intent on 
their own triumph, and to show but little regard for the pluck, 
the skill, or the feelings of their opponents. The game must 
be won for the honor of the institution, which is resting on their 
efforts in the presence, often, of thousands of excited spectators. 
The occasion is supreme. There is no time for friendly inter- 
changes before the game, no time for chivalry during its prog- 
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ress, and in the sorrow of defeat or the jubilation of victory no 
thought of offering or receiving the civilities of hospitality. 
The one idea of the players on both sides seems to be to meet, 
to fight, to separate. Apparently the idea never enters their 
heads that they should be playing a game, which presents an 
opportunity for pleasure and friendly association and for the 
cultivation of new social relations. The desire to win at any 
cost has fostered a spirit of unfriendliness which has often 
degenerated into actual hostility, and which makes each team 
suspicious of the other and ready itself to take any advantage, 
technical or not, which it can get. This spirit of hostility is 
the wrong spirit, which must be corrected and changed to one 
of friendliness. When this is done football will not be ‘ hell,” 
and athletic contests between rival institutions will be really 
games; they will be ‘‘sport for sport’s sake,” and will thus 
incidentally prove their high educative value by affording a 
greater means than they have ever yet afforded for the cultiva- 
tion of the self-control, the courage and the chivalry that 
should be the attributes of all who call themselves men. 

The cordial relations between Cambridge and Oxford Uni- 
versities show how desirable and feasible it is to cultivate the 
spirit of goodwill in athletic contests. These universities have 
had annual encounters in cricket, football and rowing for many 
years, but no other institutions in the world furnish better 
examples of reciprocated friendship and esteem and of the true 
understanding of sport. At their annual cricket match at 
Lord’s the best of feeling prevails among the players and the 
spectators. Former Cambridge and Oxford players mingle 
freely; the graduates of both universities find themselves 
together, and there is no lining up of hostile partisans ready to 
yell their delight at every advantage gained. There is no 
cheering section. All applaud the good plays and are content 
to see the better team win. The occasion is eminently a 
friendly, social affair. As such it is greatly enjoyed by all, 
including the losers, even if they cannot avoid being somewhat 
downcast. But wild exultation is never manifested by the 
victors on these occasions. There are no snake dances, nor 
processions headed by bands of music. 
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The. following example of sportsmanship on the part of all 
concerned would be hard if not impossible to match in America. 
A few years ago Cambridge got into such a bad way in rowing 
that her successive defeats at the hands of Oxford became 
monotonous. Then Mr. Fletcher, President of the Oxford 
Boating Club, who had stroked Oxford several times to victory, 
and had coached her for several years afterwards, went with 
the approval of his own university to Cambridge, and taught 
her how to row till she defeated Oxford. Whereupon he 
resumed his coaching at Oxford. 

Another example of cordial relations between competing 
institutions is the annual football match between Marlborough 
and Wellington, two well-known English schools. Great ex- 
citement is always aroused by these contests, but the best of 
feeling is preserved. A dinner and a dance follow the game, 
and the visitors are treated with the greatest hospitality, and 
afterwards at the national rifle match (an important yearly 
event in England) Marlborough and Wellington boys associate 
particularly freely with. one another on account of the friend- 
ship fostered by their annual football game. Eton and Har- 
row show similar good feeling in their annual cricket match, 
which is attended by crowds. But there is entire absence of 
that nervous tensity of interest which the partisans of American 
schools and colleges suffer from when their favorites play. 

Now the governing boards of schools and colleges in America 
have it largely in their power, if they are wise, tactful and firm, 
to develop in our athletics this same spirit of good temper, good 
sense and friendliness. Ifthe really high educative value of 
competitive athletics had been recognized some thirty years 
ago when their popularity was beginning, and if serious atten- 
tion had then been given to the proper regulation of such sports, 
our schools and colleges would have been spared many just 
reproaches. There have, indeed, been some regulations about 
the number of games, the scholarship of the players, their 
absences and so forth, but it seems as if there had been little 
or no attention paid to the educational and ethical importance 
of the subject. There are numerous instances, to be sure, of 
games played with the best of feeling. Some of our school 
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games especially, and some of our college ones, are fine ex- 
amples of true sport. But in spite of this the fact remains that 
the greater number of these contests are regarded so seriously 
that suspicion and unfriendliness toward their opponents char- 
acterize the players only too often. This is true, not only in 
the rougher sports, such as football, basket ball, etc., but even 
in track and field sports. In fact, most players on a school or 
college team attach too much importance to victory, and are too 
much depressed by defeat; and one reason for this is the false 
notion (although the enthusiasm. with which it is held is often 
delightful) of the degree to which the “honor” of their alma 
mater is supposed to be involved. Such a state of mind on the 
part of the contestants imperils the friendliness of the game. It 
allows no opportunity for the exercise of generosity and chiv- 
alry, and instead of the fine old spirit of hospitality it often 
engenders only rudeness and gloating. The honor of alma 
mater is indeed inyolved, but it does not depend on mere vic- 
tory. It depends on honorable play. 

The lack of proper regulation by the authorities is evident 
also in the frequency of games and in the continual training and 
practice that are permitted. During the football and baseball 
seasons in some schools regular games have been allowed two 
or three times a week in addition to some kind of practice or 
training on every other day. In many colleges and schools 
the squads have no freedom at all, between practice and study, 
to enjoy the ordinary recreations of life. Many of the best 
players have complained of the amount of time and strength 
that they have had to give up for the team in deference to public 
opinion in the institutions for which they are supposed to be 
winning renown. The faculties of schools and colleges have 
the duty as well as the power to compel moderation in athletics. 

Another abuse chargeable to the neglect of controlling bodies 
is the permission to athletic teams to take frequent and unduly 
long trips. It is bad enough to give up a good part of every 
day to these sports, but to undertake railway journeys that 
require several changes and many hours—or even days as the 
college teams do—seems unnecessarily strenuous education, 
and not worth the time, the fatigue or the risk involved. Most 
teams can find worthy opponents nearer home. 
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Still another instance of lack of proper regulation is the 
surrender, to a large degree, of the general management of 
athletics to hired coaches or graduates, many of whom have 
not the discretion or the standards that are necessary for a 
proper supervision of boys in school or of young men in college. 
Games are as educative and important in many respects as any 
particular course of study. In some ways they are of even 
more concern, for they bring the participants into vital social 
relations. Hence the supervision of athletics is often more 
important than the teaching of a class. More lessons of self- 
mastery, honor, fair play, generosity and justice, are to be 
learned on the athletic field than in the restraint of the labora- 
tory or theclassroom. Not enough attention has hitherto been 
paid to this aspect of the case notwithstanding all the talk of 
educators about ‘‘training for character and self-reliance.” 
Therefore, school and college boards should make it one of 
their first cares to supervise strictly all the athletic activities of 
the young men and boys whom they have undertaken to guide 
andinstruct. The lessons of hospitality, the virtues of chivalry, 
of self-control under provocation, of courtesy in games, of for- 
giveness of injuries received, of patience and of perseverance 
need to be taught, preached and exemplified. It is pretty gen- 
erally known in any school or college what players stand for 
the highest principles of sport, what players are lacking in good 
sense or self-control, and what ones are positively bad in their 
influence. And it is easy enough for the authorities, by pre- 
cept and by insistence on high standards of conduct, to require 
the best from all players, and to prevent those who fail to main- 
tain a high standard from representing their institution at all. 
Competent persons can be procured, as has sometimes been 
evident, to exercise especial supervision over athletics, and if 
schools in general will employ such persons they will find a 
quick response from the most responsible of the boys to the 
highest standards of sport. 

The place to begin the reform of the athletic spirit is in the 
schools. It is true that to some degree schoolboys ape college 
students, and might therefore be expected to follow rather than 
lead a reform of this kind. But it is the faculties of schools 
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that can start it. The college faculties have not the intimate 
association with the students that the schoolboards have, nor 
have they retained so large a measure of control over them. 
The school authorities still have everything in their own hands, 
and would be sure of co-operation from the leading boys. 
Then when the boys entered college they could do much 
to influence their classmates to strive for the highest standards 
which the college faculties might set, and at last the true spirit 
of sport would prevail, moderation instead of excess, amity 
instead of hostility, and the many benefits that can be derived 
from a sane participation in athletics would follow. 

Concerted action by a few schools could accomplish much. 
There are ten preparatory schools within easy reach of Boston, 
which together send to Harvard College nearly one third of 
every freshman class. If these ten schools would agree on an 
improved plan for the uniform regulation of athletics, and 
would treat athletics as one of the most important educational 
helps, the effect would soon be apparent in the colleges. 
Such regulation should be simple, just and moderate. It 
should put a reasonable limit to the number of outside games. 
It should insist on more liberty for the players, allowing them 
a certain number of days free from any kind of practice or 
athletic duty. It should prohibit long journeys, or at least 
strictly limit the number of them. It should require the punc- 
tilious observance of the laws of hospitality to all visiting teams, 
and seek to make the games socializing influences. It should 
above all forbid games between schools that have any degree 
of animosity toward each other. If the boys of any two 
schools cannot meet as friends on the athletic field, there is no 
excuse for the contest, and it should be prohibited. Further- 
more, any player who shows a disposition to quibble over the 
rules, or to take a mere technical advantage instead of dealing 
generously with his opponents, should be told immediately that 
his way of playing must be changed at once if he is to represent 
the school. An honorable, generous and friendly spirit should 
be absolutely insisted on. If the faculties of the schools re- 
ferred to should agree upon some such regulations as these, ath- 
letics would produce far better educational results than they 
have thus far yielded, and would at last become games, ‘‘ sport 
for sport’s sake.” Thus athletics, one of the chief factors of a 
boy’s school life, and one of his greatest delights, would also be 
one of the most valuable educative influences which affect him. 
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PROFESSOR O. W. FIRKINS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS 


i) AM not aware that in the recent discussion of 
the teaching of literature, as conducted more 
especially in the secondary schools, any one has 
taken the pains to set down in an orderly way 
the several things that a teacher of literature may 
do. Such a list might prove instructive, and I 
offer the following as a suggestion: First, he 
may read aloud to his class; no bad practice if 
the author and the reading be alike good. Second, he may 
express his personal pleasure (or displeasure) in the matter 
handled. The effectual fervent praise of a critically righteous 
man availeth much. Third, he may point out beauties inac- 
cessible to the unaided pupil. He may, for instance, designate 
lines of exceptional sweetness, figures of subtile propriety, skill- 
ful articulations of events, fine traits of character, or pithy and 
profound maxims. Fourth, he may show the means by which 
literary effects are produced. This is quite distinct in essence 
from the foregoing. It is one thing to point out that ‘* Lancelot 
and Pelleas and Pellenor” is a melodious line, and another 
thing to show that its melody is the result of accumulated 
liquids. It is one thing to point out that the death of George 
Osborne is a fine incident in Vanity Fair, and another to show 
that the passage owes its power to restraint and brevity. Fifth, 
he may elucidate what is obscure in the book itself, or in the 
problem of its origin. This includes interpretation of text, 
abstracts, sources, biography and contemporary or anterior 
history and literature. It belongs in a class by itself, because 
its furtherance of esthetic pleasure is indirect, that is to say, 
through increased clarity or bettered understanding. Sixth, 
he may discuss the subject-matter of the work. 

We might designate the six processes briefly thus: reading, 
efflux, indication of beauties, explanation of beauties, elucida- 
tion and discussion. They may be mixed of course in all 
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combinations and proportions. The first two may be coupled 
as directly esthetic, the second two as intellectual with an 
immediate zsthetic end, and the last two as primarily intel- 
lectual with subsidiary esthetic benefits. There are draw- 
backs to all of these methods. 

To read much aloud is felt on all hands as an evasion of 
responsibility. The teacher becomes indolent; the pupil pas- 
sive. Enjoyment is substituted for discipline. ‘ 

The utterance of admiration is greatly restricted. Litera- 
ture commonly excites a long train of kindred or uniform emo- 
tions. It is impossible to emphasize the effect of all or many 
of the particulars in such a train. One cannot cry ‘*‘ How 
good!” over every mouthful in the most delicious pudding. 
One cannot effervesce over every peak encountered in a jour- 
ney through Colorado or Switzerland. In Leslie Goldthwaite, 
when Miss Craydocke thanked God for every one of the crim- 
son-hued autumn leaves, Sim Saxon exclaimed, ‘‘ I’m afraid I 
forgot to for the little ones.” 

Most of us on this point are akin to Sim Saxon. We do not 
thank God (or Shakespeare), vocally at least, for all the little 
things. Exuberance must confine itself to the totals or the 
eminent particulars or both—a limitation which retrenches the 
material. The paucity of synonyms is another check to any 
continuous exploitation of feeling. One is also plagued by a 
doubt as to whether perpetual praise is not after all the reverse 
of complimentary. Do we honor an author by assuming that 
he can do nothing for himself? Enthusiasm, therefore, if con- 
tinuous, must content itself with animating the tone in which 
we speak of other things; in which case it becomes manner, 
not material. 

The second set of methods, the designation and the explana- 
tion of artistic effect, is in many ways thoroughly satisfactory. 
Not themselves emotional, they induce or at least emphasize 
the precise emotion which literature and its expositors would 
instill. Their course is sound in the direction of attention to 
new and fitting objects; they unlock that part of the beauty of 
literature from which the pupil’s ignorance or inexperience 
might debar him. 
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Sane as these methods are, their application is limited. They 
are confined to those felicities which are neither so obvious as 
to be grasped by the pupil without aid nor so occult as to be 
beyond his grasp when indicated. Now material of this kind, 
while not exactly scant, is hardly plentiful, and its distribution 
is uneven and incalculable. Authors exhibit through long 
passages the same merits and the.same methods; paragraph 
after paragraph of Burke’s Conciliation with America, stanza 
after stanza on Shelley’s Revolt of Islam, owe their attraction 
td like traits and the application of like methods. A fresh 
result or new agency is only now and then to be.expected. 
This need not diminish enjoyment, for monotony is averted by 
the change of thought or topic, but it curtails the field of 
gsthetic comment. Novelty is impossible, and reiteration 
would be tedious and profitless. Hence the fact, rather curious 
in view of the continuity and minuteness often shown in lin- 
guistic and elucidative annotation, that, to the best of my 
knowledge, no such thing as a persistent and systematic, page- 
by-page and line-by-line esthetic commentary on any work, 
even on Hamlet or Paradise Lost, is extant. 
_ The second group of methods, accordingly, though excellent 

in kind, suffer from insufficiency in the amount, and irregularity 
in the occurrence, of the materials. The aid is more valuable 
than trustworthy. 

The third set of methods descends to lower ground in order 
to find a footing firmer than that supplied by the first, and 
broader than that afforded by the second group of agencies. 
They clear up what is obscure in the author’s meaning or in 
the genesis of the work, and they discuss the subject-matter. 
By their means the teacher is enabled to secure an amount of 
material which, though extremely ‘fluctuating, can be made 
adequate by thrift and ingenuity, and a kind of material solid 
and precise enough to lend itself to the rough sort of intellectual 
barter represented in the questions and answers of the class 
room. Part of this material is fragmentary ; but another part 
presents itself in good-sized and coherent blocks. The draw- 
back to the practical advantage of these methods is their 
restriction to the mere envelope or integument of literature, or, 
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to be more precise, to the rind of language or the stone of sub- 
ject-matter as distinguished from the mellow pulp between 
them. 

The methods, as we see, are separately unsatisfactory, but 
since they are many, and their defects are antipodal, it would 
seem that something adequate or at least not disgracefully short 
of adequacy might be reached by the union of their insuf- 
ficiencies. 

Might not the opposing dangers be turned into mutual safe- 
guards? Might not the two perils to which the teaching of 
literature is peculiarly subject, the tendency to evaporate on 
the one side and the tendency to petrify on the other be adjusted 
to such a nicety of mutually neutralizing balance as to keep the 
study in that liquid state, neither gaseous nor solid, in which it is 
both tangible and mobile? The suggestion has its plausibility. 

A union of the sort proposed may seem illogical and incon- 
gruous to the scientific mind. Literature so taught may unite 
not only methods so divergent as those of emotional outflow, 
gsthetic precept, inculcation of fact, and scientific research, 
but may involve things so promiscuous as elocution, zsthetics, 
criticism, psychology, history, biography, sociology, linguis- 
tics, classic myth, to say nothing of its occasional skirmishes 
with almost any subject capable of affording a datum or an 
illustration to a literary work. We look in vain in this uncomely 
and unwieldy mixture for the dignity and solidarity of the 
methods that obtain in mathematics or philosophy or drawing. 
The censor should bear in mind, however, that the conveyance 
of knowledge of any sort is a very simple matter compared with 
the creation of a taste; and that the latter process, depending 
asit doeson various and often unknown peculiarities of individual 
temper, may be favored by a versatility, liberty and even 
laxity of method which would be needless and unseemly in the 
conveyance of knowledge. Temptation and seduction, and 
literature when taught with this end is a form of temptation and 
seduction, demand this plasticity of method. A teacher in 
relation to a pupil and a book is in the situation of a match- 
maker ; the precise circumstance which will ignite the passion 
being indeterminable, the sagacious course consists in multi- 
plying and varying the occasions and forms of contact. 
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There is, in one sense, no good method of teaching literature. 
If by a good method we mean a direct and certain path toward 
a goal, and if the goal in this case be defined as the creation of 
an interest in great books, there is no method worthy of the 
name of good. Beside the methods that prevail in trigonometry 
and physics, the methods of literature are clumsy and uncer- 
tain, just as the methods of hunting and fishing are clumsy and 
uncertain if measured by the standards of carpentry or sugar- 
making. There is, nevertheless, successful hunting and fishing, 
and there are cases where literature is efficiently taught. 

One exception must be made to the universality of the indict- 
ment. There is one step in the teaching of literature which is 
sure; and that step unites the manifold distinctions of being the 
surest, the simplest, the earliest, the most momentous, and on 
the teacher’s side the most mechanical, of all the transactions 
in the process. I refer to the placing of the great author in 
the pupil’s hands. One finds a certain irony in the fact that 
any second step is needed. The celebrities of one calling 
cannot do their proper work without aid from the mediocrities 
of another. Is it not a curious anomaly that we should be con- 
strained to train and to pay a set of men and women to elucidate 
the models of perspicuity and to lend charm to the patterns of 
attractiveness? The answer is, of course, both easy and final. 
The difference in equipment and maturity between the constit- 
uency addressed in these books, and the pupils who receive 
them in the public schools, necessitates the employment of a 
mediator, and it is no more unreasonable to read Shakespeare 
with notes than it is to read Virgil with a dictionary. The 
vindication is complete, but there remains an effect of comic 
paradox. 

There are persons who entertain an extreme suspicion of the 

- results of qualifying the study of literature with any elements 
unconnected or indirectly connected with esthetic pleasure. 
They dread the intrusion of a definition, an etymology, a point 
of grammar, a metrical formula, the explanation of a reference, 
into the amenities and salubrities of the unalloyed zsthetic rap- 
ture. We enjoy literature, in their view as Psyche enjoyed 
Cupid, or Elsa Lohengrin—on the condition of renouncing all 
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inquiry into the nature of the valued object. One would almost 
suppose that any man who, on reading, ‘‘ Mnemosyne was stray- 
ing in the world,” should so far forget and degrade himself as 
to look up Mnemosyne in a classical dictionary, would expiate 
his grossness by a perpetual deafness to the haunting pathos of 
that delicately cadenced line. One might almost fancy that 
the ‘‘ dim religious light” shining through Milton’s ‘ oriel win- 
dows” would be forever sealed.to the eyes of the misguided 
reader who should invoke the profane aid of Webster or the 
Century in recalling to his remembrance the structure of an 
oriel. If the information is sought with a view to a practical 
end outside of literature, such as the passing of a college exam- 
ination, the destruction of all interest is regarded as inevitable. 

I find it hard to accept the idea that the eating of one or two 
mouthfuls from the tree of knowledge must result in.a lasting 
banishment from the delights of the esthetic paradise. Is it 
not a misapprehension to suppose that the esthetic pleasure, as 
evoked by books, is an exclusive, solitary or unfraternizing 
passion? Literature is only an effect induced in what is origi- 
nally extra-literary or non-literary matter by a peculiar elevation 
and distinction of treatment. The new effect is super-added 
to the old without destroying it. Objects which appeal prima- 
rily to the reason, or the curiosity, or the sympathy, are pre- 
sented in a form which appeals secondarily to the taste. A 
handkerchief affects the eye and touch; add a perfume and 
another sense is delicately gratified; but the old impressions 
are not canceled by the new. Literature is the perfume on the 
handkerchief. If we limit the term literature to the added 
charm, then there is no such thing as an unmixed literary 
sensation ; if we include in the term the matter thus delicately 
affected, then literature is a compound of esthetic and non- 
esthetic elements. The principle of literature, the very point 
which distinguishes it in kind from music and in degree from 
painting and sculpture, is its ministration to the sense of beauty 
in combination with, and in one sense (though in one sense 
only) in subordination to, its ministry to other ends and facul- 
ties. A pleasure which can survive intermixture with robust 
logic in Bacon and Burke and with metaphysical subtlety in 
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Coleridge and Emerson can hardly be classed among things 
perishable or precarious, or be entitled to any fervor of watch- 
fulness in the defence of its purity from adulterative matter. 

Since literature, then, is in its nature a commerce between 
art and the things outside of art, since its privilege and function 
is to conduct us beyond the frontiers of the narrower conception 
of its own province, since, like a weaker sex, its fruitfulness 
depends on its impregnation from without and the restoration 
in due time to the outer world of the products of that fecunda- 
tion, it would seem as if no art were less in danger of enfeeble- 
ment or pollution from the moderate use of material not directly 
gesthetic in the exposition of its masterpieces. The alarm seems 
even less grounded when we reflect that at least half this 
material aids directly in the understanding and thus indirectly 
in the appreciation of the works in question, and that the other 
half deals with problems as relevant as the origin and affiliations 
of these works. 

The association of external motive with the pursuit of litera- 
ture is also much deplored. It is thought that the teaching of 
this subject in secondary schools is distorted and dessicated by 
the efforts on the part of teacher and pupil to prepare the latter 
for the entrance examination to the college. I know from good 
testimony that this is not true in the Western state in which I 
teach, but I have no right to deny its truth with respect to other 
sections of the country. I do not believe, notwithstanding, that 
such a condition, however prevalent and however deplorable, 
is the necessary and normal consequence of the combination of 
the finer and the coarser motive. The theory that the simul- 
taneous pursuit of esthetic and practical objects is necessarily 
injurious to the former is hardly warranted by the evidence of 
facts. Let us notice a few instances. 

Does a Walter Scott lose all sense of the picturesqueness of the 
warrior oak or the shattered pine trunk because he traverses the 
ravine which they overhang in quest of a deer or even of a crim- 
inal? Does a young Wordsworth, skating for boyish pleasure, 
become insensible to that finer feeling which impels him, 
glancing aside, ‘‘ to cut across the reflex of a star,” or a young 
Whittier, cutting a path through the snow to meet a practical 
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end, become blind to the finer aspects of the ‘‘ tunnel walled 
and overlaid with dazzling crystal”? Did Thoreau take only 
a material interest in woodland sights and sounds on those 
mornings spent in the bean field when the very tinkle of his 
hoe against the stones made him pity his acquaintances who 
had gone to the city to attend the oratorios? Did Stevenson, 
after breaking the bread for Modestine, filling his can at the 
water tap, and lighting his spirit lamp to boil his chocolate, 
forget to observe in the next moment that the ‘‘ blue darkness ” 
in the glade was barred with ‘‘ a broad streak of orange melting 
into gold”? 

I confess that there are mighty instances, and that the per- 
sons to whom I am now applying them are very little persons ; 
but the law for all is one. The esthetic delight is so far from 
being the eremite, which some of its missionaries would have us 
believe, that it is, in fact, one of the most sociable and gregari- 
ous of passions, allaying itself with eating, with talking, with 
long marches, with prayer, and with almost any work that 
allows any interval or slackening in its claims on the atten- 
tion. If it is sometimes the moss in the dell, it is often the 
grass between the cobblestones. There must be, of course, the 
rift between the cobblestones. There must be space enough, 
leisure enough, for the sense of beauty to find rootage: but this 
secure, the combination with other motives is not fatal to its 
growth. 

The drill in Greek and Latin classics is here very much to 
the point. The literature of these tongues in our schools and 
colleges is made the occasion of a far more strenuous and more 
engrossing discipline in vocabulary and grammar than is ever 
imposed on the more fortunate texts of Shakespeare, Addison 
and Hawthorne. I donot commend the method; I do not deny 
the hardening and deadening character of its general effects ; 
nevertheless, it is a significant fact that even the rigors of the 
immitigable system did not prevent some of us from finding out 
that Demosthenes was inspiring and that Horace was delight- 
ful. Great literature and sympathetic youth will find their way 
to each other, even when they have to run the blockade of a 
lifeless and forbidding method. 
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The truth is that in all such cases of diverse material and 
composite motive everything depends on the proportions of the 
mixture. A college oarsman in a prize contest would probably 
be quite dead to the attractions of the surrounding scenery; a 
leisurely rower in quiet water would find his task compatible 
with a good degree of zsthetic comfort in a pleasing landscape ; 
the director of a sailboat on a lake in mild weather might be in 
a position to perceive as much beauty as an unoccupied passen- 
ger. It is doubtful if the task of driving horses on a good road 
through a noble landscape, if assigned to a man who knew both 
how to drive and how to feel, would not be more conducive to 
the enjoyment we are now discussing than the indolence of the 
back seat. On a railway train I should lose all sense of 
natural attractions if I were set to count the telegraph poles, 
but I could count the steeples or the schoolhouses without injury 
to my taste for landscape. In the same way if I read King 
Lear with the intention of computing the percentages of Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin words the reading would resolve itself into a 
mere exercise in philology and arithmetic; but I could make a 
study of Shakespeare’s use of compound epithets, or of his 
scattered exclamations and broken sentences, or of the use of 
imagery in moments of intense passion, or of the traces of 
savagery in early British life, or of the laws which regulate 
the employment of verse and prose, with little loss, if not with 
express benefit, to my enjoyment of the tragic masterpiece. A 
high school pupil, reading the drama for the first time, would 
not find his interest destroyed by the obligation of learning the 
sense of some of the rarer words, the significance of the allu- 
sions, the simpler rules of the blank verse, or even a fact or 
two as to the date and sources of the poem. Every faculty 
gains by the rest afforded through its brief displacement by 
another faculty ; and beauty, as Hawthorne has noted with re- 
gard to pictures, reveals so much of itself in the moments when 
we approach or forsake it, that interruption, when neither too 
frequent nor too jarring, is a positive stimulant to appreciation. 

The critical point is the settlement of the amount of inter- 
pretative work, the degree of reference to an outside motive, 
which the pupil can sustain without damage to his enjoyment. 
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An allusion on every page might kindle the interest which 
would be smothered by an allusion on every line. Authors 
like Milton, in whom the proportion of study to enjoyment is 
great, in whom the text wanders, a slender, and all but invis- 
ible rivulet in the midst of the overhanging, interlacing, and 
sometimes, it is to be feared, obscuring luxuriance of com- 
mentary, are ill suited to the hesitating taste and unripe facul- 
ties of the beginner. The best author for preparatory work is 
not the one who is mastered with extreme difficulty, nor the 
other who is grasped with entire ease, but the one in whom 
the requirement of very moderate exertions is linked with the 
promise of very considerable rewards. Reasonable effort is 
the cost at which not only the most good but the fullest enjoy- 
ment is obtained from literary works; and literature follows 
life itself in the refusal of its best delights to the hedonist and 
the idler. Some attention, some reflection, some investigation, 
is demanded to appreciate not merely the subtleties in the por- 
trayal of character, not merely the adaptations and coherences, 
often a little recondite, which give excellence to plot, not 
merely the meaning or moral of the work when these are not 
blazoned on its surface, but even the coyer delicacies of phrase, 
and the recesses and ambushes of melody. It is part of the 
duty of the school, even of the secondary school, to show to 
the pupil the advantages of unhurried, systematic and thought- 
ful reading. It is good for him to associate work and care 
with his pleasure. Wages are pleasanter than alms; they are 
better spent, and conduce to sounder character. 

The unwillingness of the pupil to stop and inform himself is 
measured by his eagerness to go ahead, and the eagerness will 
be keenest in the reading of eventful, passionate or humorous 
works. The speed and stress of the movement is the gauge of 
the vexatiousness of interruption: one could stop a slow horse 
to pick up a flower or a pebble, for which it would be imperti- 
nent to delay an automobile. A real, but equable and gentle, 
interest is better suited to the novice than the stimulation of 
curiosity and sympathy to the extreme pitch. Addison’s 
papers, Goldsmith’s Beau Tibbs, and the like, Miss Austen’s 
Northanger Abby, Scott’s Waverley, Irving’s Sketch Book, 
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Hawthorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse, Trollope’s Bar- 
chester Towers, Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey, Howells’ 
A Chance Acquaintance, Miss Jewett’s A Marsh Island, are 
better adapted to the schoolroom than Jane Eyre, A Tale of 
Two Cities, Vanity Fair, The Return of the Native or Treas- 
ure Island. A halt between two paragraphs of Sir Roger de 
Coverley seems natural enough, but detention in Dr. Jekyll is 
unforgivable. Moreover, the specific charm of literature is per- 
haps most clearly felt in works in which the appeal to the pas- 
sions, or the sense of humor, is relatively gentle; books that 
are at the same time literary, mysterious and exciting are quite 
as likely to nourish the appetite for mystery or sensation as to 
foster the literary sense. It would be well, perhaps, to pre- 
sent the art in forms, in which its peculiar grace and dignity 
are not obscured by union with more pungent baits; just as if 
one were trying to instill a taste for coffee into a young man, 
prudence would hardly recommend the addition of a teaspoon- 
ful of cognac. Nor would the wisdom of this refusal be affected 
by any view whatever that might be taken of the desirability 
of cognac in itself, or the propriety, on other occasions, of its 
mixture with the milder beverage. 

Other considerations make it unwise to adopt the maximum 
of pleasure as the standard regulating the choice of works to be 
read in school by the immature pupil. With the young at 
least, the most enthusiastic reading is often the most slovenly, 
the engrossment with the mere tale begetting an indifference, 
little short of philistine or barbaric, to every appeal, even from 
beauty itself, which presents itself in the form of a delay. The 
slower pace and the freer mind resultant from a milder interest 
conduce more to the enjoyment of purely literary beauty than 
the passionate and unbridled haste which * scatters on unthank- 
ful sods the immortal gift in vain oblations.” Nor is there 
much ground for fearing, where the subject is well taught, 
that the milder interest will be insufficient to engage the pupil. 
The school atmosphere is of a kind to induce a thankfulness 
for moderate pleasure. Exactly the same pursuit may wear 
very different aspects if looked on as sweetened toil or as 
tainted recreation. If the pupil compares the Spectator or The 
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Legend of Sleepy Hollow, which he reads in school, with the 
Gallegher or Treasure Island, sacred to the hearth rug and the 
firelight, he will, no doubt, regard them as tame; but if, as is 
rather more probable, he compares them with the algebra and 
Latin imposed upon him in the next class room, he is likely to 
be charmed with their amenity. He is not prone to forget that 
the school desk is not a hearth-rug, and the difference is a 
restraint upon severity. 

The main safeguards against an excess of elucidative material 
in the secondary school are the choice of a teacher in whom the 
love of letters for their own sake is adequately developed, and 
the reduction of the demands of the college examiners for this 
form of intellectual grist to a standard which can be met by the 
allotment to these purposes of half, or less than half, the 
recitation hour. Virtue, if present in the man, will find its 
way out of him; the mere hem of the garment serving, if need 
be, as aconductor. A feeling for phrases is rarely combined 
with a preference for definitions; and whatever men agree to 
talk about, the emphasis in their own minds is insuppressible. 

The cases in which a school or set of schools have originated 
a permanent habit of high-class reading are probably few. In 
most instances the love of letters, which long survives the end 
of the curriculum, has long antedated its commencement. What 
holds out to the grave has begun in the cradle. A temporary 
flame of admiration blown up by the inspiration—the term is 
here delightfully appropriate—of a vigorous and dominant per- 
sonality is likely enough to die out or die down on the with- 
drawal of the bellows. The security for permanence in the 
taste is the inherent affinity, not between pupil and teacher 
or between teacher and author, but between pupil and author; 
and the greatest benefit that a pupil can receive is to be helped 
to the discovery of these affinities. Whether the presence at 
his side of a commanding and beloved personality, superior to 
his own no less in experience than in emotional and intellectual 
power, unconsciously imposing its appetites and enthusiasms 
upon his own nascent and diffident taste, is in every instance 
favorable to this discovery is a point that it would be haz- 
ardous to assume. No doubt some of the tastes developed in 
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the animated and stimulating class room are of a factitious and, 
therefore, perishable nature. They are like the attachment of 
Phyllis and the Imp in Mr. Esmond’s charming play; the 
products not of a natural and inevitable sympathy, but of the 
cementing agency of a third person in whom the supervision 
of one of the parties is combined with a cordial interest in both. 
One cannot be sure, whether the field be love or letters, that 
the color will endure when the mordant is abstracted. This is, 
however, a secondary consideration, and is advanced as such; 
the confirmation of what is genuine but dim or weak in a 
pupil’s perceptions and tastes by the authority of a better mind 
and the contagion of a livelier sensibility far outweighs the 
occasional harm incident to the creation of imitative and exotic 
interests. 

The teaching of literature belongs to that group of pursuits in 
which, even when methods are bad, it is easy to expect too much 
from their amendment. There is an amiable but unfounded 
optimism which loves to find the cause of defects in those parts 
of a system which are most subject to alteration. The truth is 
that more is asked of teachers of literature than is warranted 
by the: present state of human capacity and human need in 
America. An extraordinary task is laid upon persons of aver- 
age or slightly more than average powers, and indignation and 
astonishment are expressed at the unsatisfactoriness of the 
results. We no longer blame physicians for not making 
patients whole, nor clergymen for not making parishioners 
saintly, but we still think it criminal in the teacher of English 
not to make his pupils literary. If it were, as we are prone to 
assume, a mere question of method, he might deserve the full 
rigor of our censure; but the question is mainly one of per- 
sonality, both in teacher and pupil. When the right man is 
brought face to face with the right boy the problem of method 
will be amazingly simplified. The right man is always expen- 
sive, and there is an evident unreason in the adjustment of 
salaries to one grade of competence, and of public expectation 
to another ; the right boy is often simply inaccessible. 
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1. Give the date on which the action of the drama begins. 
Describe the political situation at Rome and Cesar’s position in the 
state. Describe the exact situation of affairs when,.the first scene of 
the drama opens. 

2. In the battle from which Cesar is just returning, who were the 
contestants, what was the point at issue, and what was the result? 

3. State the policy of the ‘* Liberal Faction’’ which had arisen in 
Rome during Czsar’s absence and of which Brutus was the leader. 
Show from episodes in the play that Cesar was ill fitted to cope with 
such a party. Of what action on the part of Cesar was this faction 
afraid? How much of an answer to this question do you gather from 
the opening scene of the drama, 

4. Why is the title of ‘* king’’ so much more abhorrent to Brutus 
and his party than that of Perpetual Dictator—a title which Cesar 
already bears? Just what did the Romans mean by the word 
*¢ Liberty ” ? 

5. Describe the manner in which the Conspiracy was conceived 
and perfected. By what argument was Brutus won over to the 
conspirators’ cause? With whom did the idea of the Conspiracy 
originate? Quote the line which tells you that the Conspiracy had 
taken a definite form in the mind of Cassius. 

6. Putting yourself in the closest possible sympathy with the spirit 
of the times, justify or condemn the Conspiracy. Do you find your 
sympathy with the conspirators or with Cesar? At what point does 
your sympathy with the cause of the conspirators begin to decline? 

7. Point out the devices by which Shakespeare sways the sympa- 
thies of his readers, first to the side of Czsar, then to that of the 
conspirators. In this connection comment on the effect produced by 
the last twenty-five lines of Act II, Scene ii. 

8. What impression does Casca’s recital of Cesar’s refusal of the 
crown make upon you? How did it impress his hearers and further 
the conspiracy. 

9. Show that the whole action of the drama is the outcome of the 
historical fact that the common weal was the grand object of the 
“heroes of Roman story. In this connection describe the struggle in 
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the mind of Brutus between love of Cesar and love of country. 
Show by quotation that Brutus was fully aware of the enormity of his 
deed. Reproduce the arguments of Brutus by which he justified his 
action as regards Cesar. 

10. Write a brief sketch of the slaying of Cesar. Why did no 
one rush to the aid of Caesar? 

11. From the drama describe the manner in which the funeral of a 
distinguished Roman was conducted. Bring out the contrast between 
the funeral orations of Brutus and Antony. Which would have 
appealed to you the more strongly had you been in the Forum? 

12. Enumerate the ways in which Antony in his funeral oration 
aroused the interest and sympathy of the citizens. Prove from the 
conversation of the citizens that he had guaged his audience correctly. 
Comment on the word honoraé/e in Antony’s speech. What different 
feelings did its use arouse? 

13. Trace the various manifestations of popular fickleness through- 
out the play, beginning with the opening scene. 

14. Describe the political situation at the beginning of Act IV 
(Cesar had been dead nineteen months.) At what point in the play 
did Antony begin to show himself an individual to be reckoned with? 
Show that Brutus had read Antony’s character wrongly. 

15. What idea does the drama give you as to the character of 
Antony? Do you think that his attachment to Cesar was real or 
that it was only assumed to further his political aspirations? 

16. At the Battle of Philippi, what was the point at issue? Who 
were the contestants? What was the result of the battle? 

17. Bring out the contrast between Brutus and Cassius by citing 
episodes from the narrative. In the argument between Cassius and 
Brutus over the slaying of Cesar, which was right? Prove the state- 
ment that zz the discussions between Cassius and Brutus every 
point ts decided and wrongly decided against Cassius’ judgment. 
Quote passages to show that at the last Cassius and Brutus acknowl- 
edged their error. 

18. Describe the stage setting and the grouping of the following 
scenes: Zhe Midnight Meeting, The Assassination, The Thun- 
derstorm, Over Casar’s Body, The Tent Scene, The Ghost of 
Ceasar, The Parley. Point out those which’ seem to you most 
tragic; most effective; most convincing. 

19. Show that the chief effects of this drama are produced by the 
words of the actors, not by their actions. 
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20. Show that the plot of the drama is the fatal consequences of the 
assassination of Cesar, and not the deed itself. If the deed alone 
were the plot, where would the drama have ended? How much of 
the play is the result of the thought that the demon of Cesar its 
avenging his murder? Quote the lines which give Brutus’ feelings 
on this subject. 

21. Enumerate those scenes of the play which belong to the under- 
plot, z. ¢., Antony’s efforts to succeed to Cesar’s power. 

22. Collect the passages in which the actors of the narrative pay 
tribute to the greatness of Cesar. What opinion as to his character 
do you derive from the conversation of Cesar in the drama? In the 
scenes of the drama in which Cesar plays an active part, does he 
impress you as ‘* the noblest man that ever lived in the tide of 
times”? Reconcile these inconsistencies, if, in your mind, any 
exist. 

23. It is said that Brutus, not Cesar, is the hero of this drama. 
Give your opinion as to the truth of this statement. State whether 
or not your interest in the play decreases after the funeral of Cesar. 

24. What dramatic devices does Shakespeare use to heighten the 
effect of his tragedy? What part do women play in this drama? 
Cite six passages in the drama which seem to: you to teach a moral 
lesson applicable to all times and conditions. 

25. Using Brutus as the type, describe the Roman of Cesar’s day. 


er 





Editorial 


MONG the many good things which President Eliot has said 
lately (and he is doing a prodigious amount of talking on impor- 
tant public questions), he has not said a truer word than that spoken 
at the reception of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz in Boston, 
in regard to the higher education of women. He pointed out the fact 
that when the entrance of women upon higher courses of study was at 
first contemplated there were doubts of their capacity for such studies 
and about the effects upon their health, and fears that their feminine 
natures would be altered by the process of a higher education. The 
point he proceeded to make was: that ** Now that they have proven 
their capacity with men, proven also that they are benefited physically, 
and that they are no more altered in their feminine natures than a man 
is altered in his masculinity, they need no longer feel obliged to copy 
the program of the young men’s college. Having proved themselves 
equal with men they are now free to adapt their colleges to the espe- 
cial needs of women.” He went on to say that the bearing and train- 
ing of children is the one great occupation for women, and that it is 
**the most intellectual occupation in the world” in spite of the fact 
that we are not in the habit of looking upon it in that light. All the 
important arts and sciences are needed to fit a woman to be the best 
possible mother of five or six children, and to bring them up in the 
best way. He believes that the courses of study in women’s colleges 
should constantly contemplate this higher calling of women, and be 
arranged accordingly. This would considerably differentiate colleges 
for women from those for men, but would by no means imply a low- 
ering of their intellectual standards. 


HE subject of teachers’ salaries was discussed in a fundamental 
way by President Eliot and others at the recent meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association. This is a subject which ‘ will 
not down,” because it is vitally related to the welfare of the schools 
which the people have always believed to be one of their most valua- 
ble and essential institutions. The trouble is that while theoretically 
holding to this ideal they have been quite apt to forget it practically 
when the year’s budget was being made up and the tax rate was. being 
discussed. At such a time it often seems easier to cut down the school 
appropriation than to take away from the amount needed for good 
roads or the fire department or the electric lights. To many, a teacher 
is a teacher, and there are plenty of them to be had for ‘‘ almost any 
old salary” which the town chooses to offer. So the appropriation is 
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made small and the ‘‘ bargain counter” is visited, with the inevitable 
consequence of poor schools and a generally unsatisfactory state of 
things. While these causes are operating, able and self-respecting 
men and women are not likely to be attracted in large numbers into 
the teaching profession, and it becomes practically impossible to ele- 
vate the standard of the public schools. President Eliot suggests that 
less be paid to teachers at the beginning of their careers and more as 
they grow older and more experienced in the service. This is cer- 
tainly businesslike and proper; or it would be if the salaries were now 
on even an approximately adequate basis. But we hesitate, as matters 
are, to commend the suggestion of lowering the meager amounts that 
are ordinarily paid to those starting out on the career of educators. 
By all means pay them more later on and thus stimulate their ambition 
to grow and make the most of themselves. But do not make it impos- 
sible for them to live long enough to get the desired experience. 

It seems to us that the place to thresh this matter out is not so much 
the gatherings of expert educators, but rather the caucuses, the pri- 
maries and the town meetings. The expert discussions have their 
value in helping to create sentiment; but after all, the rank and file of 
the voters hear little about the doings at the state associations. But 
when the ‘* scholar in politics ” takes off his kid gloves and goes down 
to the democratic arena of the town meeting, and putting himself on 
the level of the humblest, talks and votes for what is right and true 
and good for the schools, then the reform commences. If the teacher 
market is over-stocked, let us not try to remedy the difficulty by lower- 
ing the salaries of beginners, but rather by refusing to hire the incom- 
petent at any price. Economize anywhere but on the pay of good, 
efficient teachers. Increase their pay as they grow more efficient. 
Take care of them when they are past service. Honor them always. 
And the schools will be so strengthened in their hold upon the com- 
munity that the financial problem will be rightly and forever settled. 


RE you teaching or only telling? We fear there are few educated 
people who cannot look back to some experience with one or 
more ‘‘ telling” teachers who never really taught anybody anything. 
A teacher of this variety will give a boy a distaste for the most inter- 
esting branch of learning. We remember an instructor in mathematics 
who gave us work that we did not understand, and who, when appealed 
to for help, hurriedly figured out examples on the blackboard by proc- 
esses that were darkness itself to our ignorant mind, and then erased 
them bidding us do similar problems for the next lesson. It was doubt- 
less clear enough to him. 
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The trouble in such cases usually arises from the fact that the teacher 
does not get the pupil’s view-point. Sometimes it may be from sheer 
laziness or from indifference. But far oftener it is because of failure 
to note that the pupil has missed some previous principle upon which 
all future reasoning upon the subject depends. In such a case the real 
teacher discovers the omission and supplies the missing link. Then 
all goes smoothly. The pupil learns and the teacher really teaches. 

Much the same difficulty produces great waste in many other walks 
of life besides teaching. In a large number of cases preachers preach 
‘*over the heads” of their congregations. If they would only aban- 
don their scholasticism and get the view-point of their hearers there 
would be fuller churches. Parents expect too much, oftentimes, of 
their children. It begins when the child has only just begun to learn 
to walk, but is dragged along and expected to keep up with the nervous 
and impatient father or mother hurrying to catch a train or to finish 
some shopping. There is little realization of the injustice that is being 
done or of the strain that is being put upon the little legs and the tiny 
frame that have not had time to get seasoned to the demands of modern 
American life. 

A little thoughtfulness all along the line, a little unselfishness and 
sympathy, a little of the spirit of ‘* put-yourself-in-his-place” would 
lighten the burdens and increase the efficiency of many a school and 
church and home. 


HE ideal teacher,* in love with her work, physically well, men- 
tally alert and spiritually alive to her opportunities and responsi~ 
bilities, is brought into relations which at once test her and determine 
whether her work is to be a failure or issue in a large and abiding 
success. 

These relations are entered into in something like the following 
order : first, relations to the school authorities—the board and the super- 
intendent who engage her and introduce her to her work ; second, to 
her fellow-teachers ; third, to her pupils; fourth, to the parents of the 
latter; fifth, to the community in general; and sixth,.in the larger 
boundaries of the profession, to all who teach, whose reputation and 
standing among the professions her success or failure may greatly en- 
hance or seriously lessen. We will briefly consider in the remaining 
numbers of Epucation during the present school year the ideal 
teacher’s attitude in each of these relations. 


* See other editorial paragraphs on this subject in Epucation for September 
to December, inclusive. 
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First, she will be strictly natural, truthful and frank with those who 
are to be her employers. She will give them every opportunity to 
learn of her record, her scholarship, her experience or lack of experi- 
ence, her inner motives, her purposes and thoughts and plans in enter- 
ing upon the work. Entire frankness is not only a duty, it is also the 
best policy. It prevents misunderstandings and gives confidence and 
assurance within one’s own conscience; and it wins respect and sym- 
pathy from others, which is an important stepping-stone to success. 

When she has assumed her work she will be deferential and atten- 
tive to the wishes of the Board and superintendent without being sub- 
servient and menial. She will fall in as far as possible with the plans 
and carry out the program that has been arranged. But at the same 
time she will try to add something of her own to the efficiency and 
success of those plans. She will not be content to be a mere negative 
quantity, but will wish to contribute positively by her own thought and 
personality to the larger success of the school. - She will be present 
when the superintendent calls a meeting of the teachers. She will 
listen to his suggestions and instruction and take them to heart, trying 
constantly to carry them out in the daily routine of the schoolroom. 
She will add to the interest and value of the meeting by taking part in 
the discussion, asking questions, and making suggestions that grow out 
of her experience and that seem to her important. Thus she will be a 
real help and become a positive force in the school affairs of the town. 

The ideal teacher in her relations to her employers, will be careful to 
remember that she is a public servant, and will subordinate her private 
affairs to the public good. Therefore, she will not lightly sever her re- 
lations with the schools and the Board in the middle of the year, just 
because she has the offer of a few more dollars for service elsewhere, 
or because of some real or fancied difficulty which she encounters, 
and which she thinks may be most easily overcome by shifting it onto 
her successor. Not until teachers shall become conscientious on the 
subject of tenure of office will we be able even to approximate to ideal 
schools. 

The ideal teacher will so efficiently co-operate with the Board and 
superintendent that it will become difficult to get along without her ; 
and this will make promotion and increase of salary easier. But 
without this latter result there will be the elation and satisfaction of 
duty well done and the reward of the accomplishment of what is really 
worth while. 





Foreign Notes 


FRANCE 


The elimination of the religious orders from France has brought 
into prominence the private secondary schools, many of which are 
managed by representatives of the expelled orders. The government 
keeps a pretty close watch over these schools, and it is probable that 
the extent of its supervisory powers in this respect will be increased 

by law. 

- The syndicat de Tenseignement (libre (association of private 
schools), numbering one thousand members, has recently addressed 
a communication to the legislative commission appointed to inquire 
into the condition of secondary education in the country, remonstrat- 
ing against any measure threatening their legal rights. The associa- 
tion expresses its gratification that the liberty of teaching, authorized 
by the law of 1850, has been prohibited, and the teaching profession 
so guarded that there is a prospect of keeping out educational charla- 
tans. The fear is expressed, however, that further restrictions may 
deprive private institutions of all freedom, and reduce teaching to a 
dead routine of question and reply. 

A single one of the inquiries addressed to the commission, will 
illustrate the political bias of the restrictive measures that are pro- 
posed from time to time. ‘‘ Will a professor of history,” so runs the | 
inquiry, ‘* be the object of suspicion if he should say, apropos of the 
constitution of 1875, that perhaps the electoral college, which elects 
the President, ought to be enlarged by the addition of representatives 
of the general councils, and of the five sections of the Institute?” 
** Under such conditions,” the writer adds, ‘‘instruction would become 
automatic and sterile.” 

The suppression of the schools of the religious orders naturally 
raises the question as to what has become of their former pupils. 
Recent statistics show that about 32,530 students have already been 
affected by the closing of the clerical schools. The private secular 
schools show an increase of 11,000 students, while about 8,760 have 
entered the state secondary schools. This leaves 13,000 students to 
be accounted for; some of these have followed their former teachers 
across the borders of France; many have entered the higher primary 
schools ; the remainder are doubtless scattered among the non-classical 
private schools which are not included in the secondary class. 

As regards public secondary education in France, the question of 
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the baccalaureate is the order of the day. An inquiry conducted by 
the Revue Universitaire has brought out all opinions on the subject, 
and the arguments for and against the preservation of the diploma 
in its present form appear equally strong. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that the baccalaureate will be maintained as the final sanc- 
tion of secondary studies with modifications in the conduct of the 
examinations. 
ENGLAND 

The English education law of 1902, and the slaughtered bill of 1906, 
have excited such intense interest that for a time it has seemed as if 
parliament were the educational power of the kingdom. In fact, 
however, English counties and cities have the same independence in 
this matter as our own states and cities. The law simply obliges local 
authorities to establish and maintain schools, and lays down the condi- 
tions upon which they may share in the appropriations from the public 
treasury. A city or school district which could raise enough money, 
within the tax limits allowed to run its own schools, might even refuse 
to accept the parliamentary grant. 

This local independence is illustrated by the West Ham controversy, 
which roused teachers all over England and excited wide attention in 
other countries. The trouble arose over the effort of the county coun- 
cil to tamper with the scale of salaries in force when the teachers 
affected were engaged. The teachers resisted the injustice; the Na- 
tional Union took up their cause, and after a prolonged and bitter 
struggle, lasting from Easter until Michaelmas, a compromise was 
effected by which the rights of the teachers were substantially main- 
tained. During the struggle, the entire teaching force were threatened 
with dismissal, and nearly one hundred teachers resigned. 

The case is referred to here merely to illustrate the fact that Eng- 
lish local school authorities engage teachers upon their own conditions. 
These naturally differ widely in different places. The only govern- 
ment requirement in this respect is that the head teacher of a school 
shall be certificated. The certificate is obtained either by passing the 
final examination in a training college or certain other examinations 
specified in the government regulations. 

Furthermore, in order to serve in the government grant, the school 
must have a sufficient staff, and teachers must be employed under 
written agreements or the minute of a local authority. 


WORLD TEACHERS 


There is a significant disposition on the part of German educators at 
the present time to celebrate the memory of leaders, who, unawed by 
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imperial and bureaucratic powers, have striven to arouse in the people 
the aspiration for spiritual freedom and for self-realization through 
collective activities. 

This tendency is illustrated by the honor paid to the memory of 
Baron vom Stein, whose birthday and appointment as chief minister 
of Prussia, are both commemorated this present year. He was fifty 
years of age in 1807 when, after service in various important posts, 
interrupted by a period of retirement under the opposition which his 
liberal views excited, he was called to the chief ministry. To him the 
king turned for council after the dismemberment of Prussia by the 
humiliating treaty of Tilsit. 

The union of high statesmanship with deep insight into the meaning 
of education as a national force, is illustrated much more frequently in 
the history of European politics than in that of our own country. It 
was by this combination of political and philosophical talents, that 
Baron vom Stein left an indelible stamp upon his nation, and is counted 
to-day among its educational apostles. 

In a recent address before the teachers’ union of Berlin, Professor 
Preuss declared that the entire work of this statesman was, in an emi- 
nent degree, educational. His hope for the future glory of the king- 
dom was placed above all things upon the education of the people, 
upon the development of self-direction through the education of mind 
and character, and the achievement of freedom through self-direction. 
In this respect he was in the line of spiritual descent from Aristotle, 
whom Professor Preuss calls, ‘‘ the old master of our whole scientific 
thinking . . . well named the world’s schoolmaster.” 


A. T. S. 





Book Notices 


The Writings of Benjamin Franklin. Collected and edited, with a Life 
and Introduction, by Albert Henry Smyth. In ten volumes. Cloth, f2mo. 
Benjamin Franklin has been justly called the most typical American who has 
ever lived. He was exceedingly versatile; a man of distinguished talent ina 
large number of lines; and he was a man of the world. He traveled exten- 
sively, and resided long enough in different countries to understand the life of 
those countries. There was nothing narrow or provincial about his mind. He 
was one of the world’s greatest benefactors. His inventive genius, his interest 
in science, his aptitude for discovery, led to a large increase in human knowl- 
edge, and in appliances for human convenience. He was a most kindly man. 
Professor Judd, in his eloquent lecture, comparing Franklin with Jonathan 
Edwards, brings out in striking contrast the disposition of Franklin to enjoy 
and profit by this world’s good things, and the austerity of the New England 
Puritan Divine. Franklin loved the pleasures of this world, but knew how to 
stop short of satiety. Good fellowship and usefulness to his fellow-men were 
cardinal principles in his character. It is related that once a friend wrote to 
him complaining of failing eyesight. Instead of answering in a general letter 
of regret, he went to an oculist and secured a series of glasses covering the 
whole range of lenses, and sent them to his friend, expressing his regret for 
the trouble that had come upon him, and suggesting that he find among the 
glasses sent a pair that would fit his difficulty, and after appropriating these 
and one or two stronger powers also for his own present and future needs, that 
he should pass the others on to some other people who were also afflicted in a 
similar manner. This is an illustration of the intrinsic humanity of the man, 
The incident will perhaps beget in the reader of this review the desire to find 
the many interesting incidents recorded in this series of books upon the life 
and writings of Franklin. Theeditor has made a very thorough and exhaustive 
research in America and Europe for material for this edition. It may safely be 
said that it is the only exhaustive, authoritative, and thoroughly satisfactory 
edition of Franklin’s writings that has ever been published. In the preface it 
is truthfully said that ‘‘ W. T. Franklin’s edition is no longer of the slightest 
value to the student of history.” Indebtedness is acknowledged to Jared Sparks 
for his great industry in preserving for posterity many historical papers of 
great importance, but it is added that ‘‘ he was disloyal to his author, and 
took liberties with his documents.” Mr. Bigelow’s edition is called ‘“ the best 
that has yet been published,” but is criticized in that ‘‘ he has overlooked, or 
at least not corrected the defective transcripts made by Sparks.” New manu- 
scripts have been discovered since the Bigelow edition was printed. In the 
University of Pennsylvania alone, more than eight hundred of Franklin’s 
papers have been brought to light during the past five or six years. Much 
other new material, comprising in all some thirteen thousand documents, deal- 
ing with almost every conceivable subject, has been carefully examined, and 
minutely studied in making up the present edition. The work is timely in 
view of the two hundredth anniversary of Franklin’s birth. The American 
people are justly proud of the record of this great man, all the more so per- 
haps because he was not perfect, but in so many ways was like all the rest of 
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his fellow-citizens. This ever present human element touches the chords of 
sympathy in his countrymen’s hearts, and adds profoundly to the fascination of 
the volumes. At the close of the tenth volume there are more than one hundred 
and twenty pages of index and notes, one of the most interesting parts of 
which is the list of correspondents of Franklin’s, with letters to them arranged 
in order of date. We confidently affirm that no American library is complete 
if it does not include this scholarly, authoritative and definitive edition of 
the writings of Benjamin Franklin. The Macmillan Company. Price, $15.00. 


Writing for the Press: a Manual by Robert Luce. This useful little 
volume is now in its fifth edition—eleventh thousand. It gives common-sense 
suggestions to those who would be successful in the expression of ideas for the 
public edification, in the daily newspapers or the weekly and monthly periodi- 
cals. There are chapters on spelling, handwriting, punctuation and kindred 
topics, as well as specific directions for the preparing of printers’ copy, the 
choice of language, style, etc. The book is a vade mecum for all aspirants after 
honors along this line. Boston Clipping Bureau Press. Price in paper, 30 
cents; in cloth, 30 cents. 


Pictorial German Course. By. D. J. Rees, edited by H. Baumann. This 
is a complete course in German, comprising grammar on the common-sense 
plan, descriptions, conversations, and illustrated by thirty full-page, half-tone 
pictures. There is a full list of irregular verbs, also a German-English vocabu- 
lary. Each lesson deals with common surroundings, and with subjects most 
familiar to the pupil, as the family circle, the school, street, railway station, 
the four seasons, etc. The method is unique and entirely practicable for 
beginners to use either unaided or with the assistance of a teacher. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Differential and Integral Calculus. By William F. Osgood. Dr. Osgood 
is professor of mathematics in Harvard University, and the treatment in his 
calculus is based on the courses which he gave for a number of years to his 
pupils. The chief characteristics of the book are the close touch between the 
calculus and those problems of physics, including geometry, to which it owed 
its origin; and the simplicity and directness with which the principles of the 

alculus are set forth. Very early in the book consideration is given to the ideas 
hat underlie the calculus in its applications to curve tracing and the study of 
curves and surfaces, in definite integrals with their varied applications to 
physics and geometry, and in mechanics. The Macmillan Company. 


In the Well-known Gateway Series of English Classics a late number is 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield and Deserted Village, edited by James 
Arthur Tufts, Professor of English, Exeter Academy. Published by the 
American Book Company. 310 pages. Price, 45 cents. 


English Poems. Selected and edited with illustrative and explanatory notes 
and bibliographies. By Walter C. Bronson, Litt.D., Professor of English 
Literature in Brown University. | This volume is the last one in a series of 
4 vols. of English poems, intended to cover the entire field of English Literature, 
and to be used with college classes. The first volume of the series includes old 
English poems in translation, Middle English poems, a few specimens of the 
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pre-Elizabethan dramas and ballads. The second volume covers the Eliza- 
bethan and Caroline periods. The third the period of the restoration and the 
eighteenth century. The poems in the present volume have been chosen on 
the basis of their intrinsic merit and for their significance in the English 
Literature. The volume seems to be a scholarly and comprehensive one, and 
the very distinct purpose of the series commends all of the books to students of 
English Literature. There are full notes and bibliographies in the back or 
the volume. The University of Chicago Press. Price, $1.50. 


Development of Shakespeare asa Dramatist. By George Pierce Baker, 
Professor of English in Harvard University. ‘‘Of making many books (about 
Shakespeare) there is noend.” Yet each new appreciation of this grand poet 
of humanity seems always to bein order. A large number of interesting side 
lights upon the work and career of Shakespeare are given us in this volume. 
There are chapters on the public of 1590, the stage of Shakespeare, early 
experimentation in plotting and adaptation, the chronicle-plays, the art of 
plotting mastered, high comedy, tragedy, late experimentation, contract for 
building the first Fortune Theatre. These chapter titles indicate the author’s 
search for facts. From them, when found, he deduces inferences that are 
illuminating in reference to many points of controversy and criticism relating 
to Shakespeare’s plays. All students of the great dramatist will find enjoyment 
and instruction in the pages of this scholarly book. It is fully illustrated with 
page plates, and has a useful index. The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$1.75 net. 


Brief Course in the History of Education. By Paul Monroe, Ph.D. 


Dr. Monroe’s larger work, ‘‘ A Text-Book in the History of Education,” is here 
condensed and arranged to meet the demands of normal and training schools, 
and of those colleges that have not sufficient time at their disposal for the sub- 
ject to master the contents of the larger text. All of the excellent features that 
characterize the earlier work are retained in the briefer course, which in no 
sense or manner is an outline or a syllabus on the subject. Upwards of four 
hundred pages are required to present the material, which in arrangement and 
treatment is most commendable. Dr. Monroe’s work is a serious and worthy 
history of education, prepared for students interested in the subject, and pre- 
senting the essentials of the subject in a manner best calculated to inform them 
and stimulate to wider reading and research work. The Macmillan Company. 


The Idylis and the Ages. By John F.Genung. This is a valuation of 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, elucidated in part by comparisons between Ten- 
nyson and Browning. In their completed epic form the Idylls have now been 
before the world for twenty-one years, and this ‘‘ majority date” is deemed a 
fitting occasion for Dr. Genung to inquire into the poem’s permanent value. 
The study is thorough and illuminative, perhaps beyond anything before 
attempted on the subject, and will questionless, set readers afresh to study- 
ing the fine original. Dr. Genung is a delightful essayist, his style being 
singularly pure and clear. All lovers of Tennyson will find this appreciation 
most inviting and suggestive. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


Mathematical Geography. By Willis E. Johnson. In this text-book of 
upwards of three hundred pages every phase of mathematical geography is set 
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forth. The book is designed for use in high schools, academies and normal 
schools as a text-book, and as a reference book for every teacher. It is 
generally conceded that the mathematical portion of geography is the most 
difficult, the most poorly taught and least understood, and that students require 
the most help init. To remove this charge and to supply the facts on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Johnson has simplified the subject-matter, and made a book that may 
be safely used in the upper grades of elementary schools and in all higher 
grades. The subject is presented with remarkable clearness and precision, 
every step is explained with due regard to the student’s ability, and a text-book 
is made that will go far to remove the obloquy resting upon the subject. It is 
a thoroughly skillful text-book, and one much needed in the renaissance of 
geography study. American Book Company. 


Larger Types of American Geography. By Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D. 
This is the third volume in a series of type studies of our country. — In this 
series the word ‘‘type” is used in its broad and accepted meaning, as a 
representative object, and the types selected for this book are the Appalachian 
Mountains, the Rocky Mountains, the Pennsylvania Railroad, first Pacific 
Railroad, the Mississippi River, the iron and steel business, cotton mills and 
cotton manufacture, and New York City. Dr. McMurry’s plan is to bring 
into clear view the few commanding types which give a good survey of 
American geography as a whole. He presents the subject-matter with a just 
appreciation of its value to students in elementary grades; its use as a sup- 
plementary book to the regular text in geography will thereby give to the stu- 
dent a broader conception and a truer understanding of the study of geography. 
The Macmillan Company. 


~ 


A Student’s History of Greece. By J. B. Bury, M.A. Edited and pre- 
pared for American high schools and academies by Everett Kimball, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of History, Smith College. Bury’s histories have achieved 
a reputation second to none throughout scholastic circles. The editor of this 
particular book says that he has confined himself to excision, although he has 
also adopted a slightly different arrangement of material in some cases, and has 
added brief paragraphs dealing with some of the more important Greek authors. 
A large number of new maps have been supplied, and some references to sup- 
plementary reading. Those who wish a more detailed topical reader will find 
in the volume references to A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools, prepared 
by a special committee of the New England Teachers’ Association. The book is 
richly illustrated and completely indexed, and will prove very useful to students 
preparing for college. Macmillan Company. Price, $1.10 net. 


Introductory Sight-Singing Melodies. By E. W. Newton. This book 
is intended to be used in connection with the New Educational Music Course, 
by pupils of the second grade. It provides easy melodies for the beginning of 
sight singing. Every principle of elementary sight singing is illustrated in 
tunes which have the greatest amount of musical content possible, considering 
their simplicity. The melodies are pure, simple and complete; many of them 
are musical settings of carefully selected verse. Such a work has long been 
needed, and this book will abundantly supply the need. Mr. Newton’s work 
has been done with a fine appreciation of the demands of the schools, and a 
thorough understanding of the subject. Ginn & Co. 
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The Sandman: His Ship Stories. By William J. Hopkins. With forty 
illustrations by Diantha W. Horne. This is a capital book for boys. What 
boy living does not feel a great interest in tales of the sea. The mystery of 
the ocean awakens his imagination. He thinks of it as washing the shores of 
other lands, which contain peoples unlike those with whom he is familiar, and 
are the storehouse of treasures untold, and adventures almost unimaginable. 
The ship is the connecting link between himself and those lands. The present 
story begins with ‘‘ Once upon a time,” and describes a wide river that ran into 
the ocean, and a little city that was situated on its banks. From the wharf 
various ships came and went from the unknown into the known, and back 
again into the unknown. This led to the thought on the part of a young man 
that he would like to be a builder of ships. He found a suitable place, and the 
result is told in this book. You may learn in the story all about the black- 
smith’s shop, and the launching, ‘‘ The Captain's Story,” ‘‘ The Unloading 
Story,” ‘‘ The Pirate Story,” ‘‘ The Castaway,” etc. These are just the things 
a boy wants to know all about. We can think of no finer book for a boy from 
ten to sixteen than this. The illustrations are fascinating. L.C. Page & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


rlyths of the Red Children. Edited by Gilbert L. Wilson. Illustrated by 
Frederick M. Wilson. New England mythsand tales always have a fresh interest 
to both children and adults. The Indian is an imaginative animal, so is a 
child. The legends and stories which he creates give us his thought which he 
has not the ability to embody in books, but which he tells to his children from 
generation to generation. Many of them are ina sense his religion. Others 
are calculated only to amuse. The myths in this pretty little volume were 
taken from several tribes, and have been selected for their intrinsic merit. 
Each story is accompanied by a note explaining some of the facts or beliefs that 
are referred to. The book will make an excellent supplementary reading beok. 
Ginn & Co. 

A Text-Book in Physics. By William N. Mumper, Ph.D. This is a book 
to be used by pupils in the first year in the secondary schools, and is prepared 
by one who has had extensive experience in teaching the subject. The plan of 
the book is somewhat novel, the author insisting that the pupil acquire knowl- 
edge of a subject by a thorough appreciation of the ‘‘ how,” thus developing 
genuine knowledge and discouraging mere definition learning. The book is 
workable and sensible, written in a clear, easy style, and reinforced by numer- 
ous homely illustrations. Every subject is treated with due care, and always 
on a level with the pupil. The very latest facts in physical science are given, 
the topics on electricity being especially full and accurate. American Book 
Company. 

Introductory Latin. By Frank Prescott Moulton. This is a first book in 
Latin wherein the author undertakes to assist the pupil in his unsteady steps 
by grouping together things naturally belonging together. Thus, third 
declension nouns are followed by third declension adjectives, and the declen- 
sion of adjectives by the comparison of adjectives. Concentration and econ- 
omy of effort are therein the first conspicuous aims of the book. No two 
difficult and confusing subjects are brought into the same chapter. The book 
has many other excellent features which will commend themselves to teachers 
of Latin. D.C. Heath & Co. ° 
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Introduction to Higher Algebra. By Maxime Bocher. The object of this 
book is to introduce the student to higher algebra in such a way that he shall, 
on the one hand, learn what is meant by proof in algebra, and acquaint bim- 
self with the proofs of the most fundamental facts, and on the other hand 
become familiar with many important results of algebra which are new to him. 
The book has grown out of courses of lectures which have been delivered by 
the author, who is professor of mathematics in Harvard University. It is a 
substantial work, bringing to the college student the main facts of algebra and 
their proofs. The Macmillan Company. 


Moral Training in the Public Schools. A citizen of California offered a 
substantial prize for the best essay on ‘‘ Moral Training in the Public Schools”; 
over three hundred essays were’ submitted. Five essays, including those 
awarded first and second prizes, are here published in a volume which has 
distinguished merit in that it brings to bear on a subject of great importance 
view-points that are indicative of the thought and opinions of men from various 
parts of the country. The committee express the hope that the book may be 
read not only by those directly engaged in educational work, but by parents, 
citizens, clergymen and others who recognize the seriousness of the problems 
discussed by the essayists. The clear, popular style in which the essays are 
written, and the able manner in which the varied solutions are offered, make 
the volume most readable and profitable. Ginn & Co. 
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The Principles of Intellectual Education. By F. H. Matthews. Mr. 
Matthews is the Organizing Master to the Education Committee of the West 
Riding County Council, and has assembled his lectures into a volume which 
miakes interesting and profitable reading. He discusses with frankness the 
various subjects included in the curriculum, setting forth the aims and impor- 
tance of each, and the best manner of treatment. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


First Lessons in Civics. By S. E. Forman, Ph.D. This book has been 
prepared for use in either the upper grammar grades or in the first years of the 
high schools. It aims to state briefly and simply the leading facts of the sev- 
eral governments under which we live. The style is easy and interesting, the 
gradation natural and progressive, and the arrangement logical and orderly. 
The author believes that the teacher is better than the text-book; his citizen- 
ship, his life, will teach more than can be learned from a text-book. With this 
end in view Dr. Forman sets forth the facts of civics, leaving to the teacher the 
duty to make these alive by his dominating personality. This is emphasized 
throughout the book. American Book Company. 
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Periodical Notes 


Quite aside from technical questions, the 











ractical consideration of School Hygiene is of para. 
mount importance. No advance can be made without first overcoming the difficulties which arise 
from school children coming together from unsanitary homes, This problem will be discussed 
bY William H. Allen in “ A Broader Motive for School Hygiene,” in The Atlantic Monthly.— 

he first of Charles Livingston Bull’s nature studies will appear in the January number of The 
Metropolitan. This one is called ‘* The Ermine,” and describes the tragedy of the little animal’s 
life in the wilds of Siberia before he is trapped and his fur whipped to sion some lady’s cloak,— 
“Was I Wise to Move Into the Suburbs?” is the title of a symposium which appears in the Janu- 
ary number of Suburban Life.—The Right of the Child to his Religious Inheritance, is set forth 
in the January number of The Kindergarten Magazine, by E. Lyell Earle, Ph.D.—Everybody’s 
for January has an interesting answer to the question, ‘ What is a Good Man?” It is contributed 
by General Count Kuroki. 









